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It is one of the noblest titles to 
honour, which the ancient elec- 
torate of Brandenburg and the mo- 
dern kingdom of Prussia has ever 
possessed, that she early spread her 
shield over the cause of Religious 
Liberty, and has always heretofore 
shewn herself disposed to protect 
and succour those whose con- 
sciences were threatened with op- 
i. The numerous French 
eformed Churches which still re- 
main in that country, though their 
present members are so identified 
with the German population that 
many of them have lost the lan- 
guage of their fathers, are monu- 
ments of the gracious reception 
which the Markgraves of Branden- 
burg granted to the refugees driven 
out of their own country by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantz. 
Also in many of the towns of 
Prussia there are Moravian and 
Bohemian Churches, founded 
apr in the seventeepth century | 
y the subjects of Austria, who, 
from faithfulness to their religion, 
had renounced all they had on 
earth, and were happy in finding 
an asylum in this hospitable land. 
Still further, in our own days, the 
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reigning sovereign seems to have 
regarded it as one of his noblest 
prerogatives, that he could lift up 
his voice in favour of any sufferers 
for conscience sake. He has never 
failed in granting generous aid to 
his fellow-protestants in Austria, 
and in joining his efforts with theirs 
for the support of their religious 
institutions. So often has he inter- 
posed in favour of the Waldenses 
of Piedmont, that it is now become 
their constant practice to look up 
to the Prussian Ambassador at 
Turin as their natural protector.* 
When, during the first years of the 
restoration, persecuting measures 
were put in force against the Pro- 
testants in the south of France, he 
employed all his influence to ob- 
tain from the government of that 
time a repression of those fanatical 
outrages. 

To the commemorating of such 





* This honour belonged to England 
from the memorable intervention of 
Cromwell, in 1655. But our desertion 
of the supplicating Waldenses in 1814 
and 1815, smote our glory into the dust. 
pd our Government - its Ambas- 

rs may feel the duty of taking up the 
fallen crown '—Tranel.” = ’ 
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services to the cause of Religious 
Liberty, it is melancholy to be 
obliged now to add, that the prin- 
ciples which his Prussian Majesty 
had long and vigorously sustained, 
are now so shamefully disregarded 
in his dominions, that the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Sar- 
dinia might at this moment take 
their turn of a benevolent interven- 
tion for the relief of persecuted 
Prussians. Myriads, alas! of the 
subjects of a Prince who has pro- 
claimed himself the champion of 
Freedom of Conscience, are at this 
moment reduced to ask whether 
they must not seek, far from their 
natal soil which served of old as a 
refuge for sufferers just like them- 
selves, some happier land where 
they may build their churches and 
worship their God in the way that 
their consciences approve. 

_ The deplorable facts to which 
we refer, supply one proof more of 
the dangers to the liberty of the 
subject, the independence of reli- 
gious belief, and the safety of the 
state, which arise from the per- 
nicious alliance of the Church 
with the Civil Power. Sovereign 
and Bishop over his subjects by 
right of birth, in one hand holding 
the sceptre and in the other the 
crosier, Frederick William has 
brought himself to look upon the 
temporal and the spiritual authority 
as equally his inheritance. Not 
doubting that a man may be an 
Absolute Bishop as well as an 
Absolute Monarch, it is his will 
and pleasure, since he appeals to 
the principle of religion as the 
surest support of his throne, to ap- 
peal also to the military force for 
the maintenance of his episcopal 
dignity. True indeed it is that, 
when the office of Bishop is sus- 
tained by a Prince whose political 
power is subject to no controul, it 
can hardly fail to take the same 
arbitrary and unprincipled charac- 
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ter. To the alliance of these two 
kinds of power, their being depo- 
sited in the same hands, and their 
being exercised by the same will, 
we are compelied to attribute the 
violent measures which the Prus- 
sian Government has been recently 
taking. We are so far from ap- 
prehending that we do any injus- 
tice to the King of Prussia, in 
regard to his personal character 
and the sincere piety with which 
he is said to be animated ; that we 
rather conceive ourselves to be 
paying him the highest respect, in 
thinking that it required nothing 
less than the accumulating of two 
absolute powers to throw such a 
man as he is into the mental in- 
toxication which one of them is 
enough to produce in the heads of 
ordinary men. 

These reflections are but too 
well justified by the occurrences 
which we are going to relate. We 
derive the principal details from a 
German pamphlet just published 
at Strasburg, entitled A History of 
the Persecutions of the Lutheran 
Church in Prussia, especially in 
Silesia. 

During three hundred years, 
the Lutherans of Silesia have en- 
joyed the free exercise of their 
religion, excepting the oppositions 
and restraints which they had to 
endure, while under the dominion 
of the House of Austria.* Their 
religious rights were confirmed to 
them by an edict of the Emperor 
Rodolph IL. in 1609, by the 7th 
article of the Treaty of Westphalia, 
by the Convention of 1707, the 
solemn promises of the Electors of 
Brandenburg, the Letters Patent 


* On the accession of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, in 1740, Frederick II., 
called the Great, overran Silesia, and got 
the larger part of that fine country con- 


firmed to him by treaties. 

was palpable ; but the change of govern- 

ment was a signal blessing to the people. 
‘ansl 
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His injustice 
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of 1740, the oaths taken by Frede- 
rick I1., Frederick William I1., 
and the present King, Frederick 
William LL1., and finally by the 
general laws of Prussia. 

In 1817, the King manifested 
an extreme desire to effect a com- 
plete union between the two great 
Protestant communions in bis 
states, the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed. As one of his measures 
for gaining this end, he associated 
with himself a few clergymen and 
some well-meaning and pious ofli- 
cers of his army, persons of whom 
his Majesty had a high opinion: 
and with their aid he compiled a 
New Liturgy. This work contains 
a clear exposition of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity ; 
but it is open to objection on ac- 
count of its prescribing new cere- 
monies, appointing new days to be 
kept, and maintaining with great 
vigour the King’s Episcopal Su- 
premacy.* By this Liturgy, a mi- 





* This subject requires a little more 
acenracy of explanation. In the age of 
the Reformation, neither the Lutheran 
nor the Reformed Churches adopted a 
strict uniformity in the manner of cele- 
brating public worship. Luther drew up 
a very short liturgy, chiefly by trans- 
lating some parts of the old Latin Liturgy 
and Collects; and Calvin composed a 
much more ample body of church- 
prayers: but neither of those productions 
was intended to have a binding and ex- 
clusive force, they were rather a Di- 
rectory than a rigorous Form. Indeed, 
under the numerous and independent 
Protestant Governments of the continent, 
a variety of practice prevailed, both as 
to the strictness of adherence to the 
ees forms, and the larger or narrower 
iberty of using extermporary prayers, or 
such as were previously composed by the 
minister. In the apostatizing time which 
began about a century ago, great efforts 
were made to propagate dissatisfaction 
throughout the Protestant states of Ger- 
many, with the old Agende or Kirchen- 
agende; by which terms the Books of 
Forms were designated. The new theo- 
logy, in ever-varying shades of departure 
from primitive truth, required new 
schemes of public service. Hence, be- 
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nister is obliged, in the solemnity 
of Ordination, to give to the King 





tween 1780 and 1830, a crowd of New 
Liturgies were published by various 
divines ; men who stood on very different 
points of the descending scale of Chris- 
tianity. These could be merely proposed 
and recommended, upon the private 
opinion of their respective authors. But 
in many of the states, new Agende were 
authorized by the consistories; or, to 
speak correctly, by the civil governments, 
which in the Protestant states of Ger- 
many assume the sovereignty over all 
public religion, as if it were a police- 
regulation. In Prussia the course of 
events was very extraordinary: but we 
can do no more, than glance at it. 
Frederick IL. during his able though 
most ambitious government, and _ his 
splendid reign of near half a century, 
applied his great talents, directly and 
indirectly, to the undermining of Chris- 
tianity and the promotion of infidelity. 
He well knew how useful to those pur- 
poses would be the running down, by all 
modes of depression and scorn, of vital 
religion, under the names of Mysticism, 
Pictism, and Orthodoxy; and the en- 
couragement of the opposing systems, 
which their advocates chose to call liberal 
and rationai. The result was a most 
awful and wide-spread defection. Infi- 
delity, in disguise and out of disguise in- 
fected all classes; and was not slow in 
bringing forth its congenial fruits of 
private vice and open irreligion. Frede- 
rick William II., (the successor of the 
Great Frederick,) a man of inferior 
talents, and whose moral character could 
inspire no respect, thought himself able 
to restore sound faith and religious parity, 
in some such way as he drilled his sol- 
diers. His edicts and arbitrary inflictions 
produced some shuffling and hypocrisy, 
and not a little wrath and disaffection, 
besides the indignation of nobler minds. 
Death took him, in the midst of this 
storm. His son and successor, the pre 

sent King, entertained the same convic- 
tion of the evils of irreligious liberalism ; 
but, it may be justly hoped, from far 
better motives. Much as we must de- 
plore his practical errors, let us ever do 
honour to his virtuous character, his 
devotedness to the good of his country, 
and the vast benefits which he has con- 
ferred upon it, for which posterity will 
bless his memory. Alas! The idea is 
rooted in his soul that in him God has 
vested the right and the power toadminister 
the affairs of Religion as he does those of 
Education, Finance, and Statistics. Be- 

B2 
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the title of First Bishop. It de- 
signates Ecc!esiastical Discipline 
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under the title of a Law of the 
King: and it engages the ordained 





fore he had been a year on the throne, 
he issued a commission to three Lutheran 
Divines and three of the Reformed Con- 
fession, to prepare the draught of an 
improved Liturgy. But they made no 
haste to their work; and the political 
circumstances of the country, during the 
eventful period of the ensuing sixteen 
ears, probably pushed it out of sight. 
But soon after the peace of 1814, the 
King granted a new commission, and 
expressed his wish that the Agende 
should be of a decidedly evangelical 
character, and that it should form a 
basis, or at least supply an increase of 
facilities, for the long-desired Union of 
the two commnnions. Still the reverend 
commissioners appeared to be doing 
nothing: and after two years of further 
waiting, his majesty took the affair into 
his own hands. Without further notice, 
a new liturgy came forth, and was used 
in the Court-chapel and in Churches and 
Chapels of garrisons and the army gene- 
rally. This was known to be the king’s 
Agende ; and earnestly recommended by 
him, but not enforced by authority. 
After a time, however, state influence 
was used, to please, soothe, and allure ; 
and by degrees stronger measures came 
into action, addressed to both the hopes 
and the fears of men. At last, after 
seven or eight years, the royal recom- 
mendations grew up into positive com- 
mands; and serious penalties were de- 
nounced against the disobedient. 

Those who disapprove of the royal 
Agende do not all concur in the same 
reasons of opposition. To many, we fear 
the majority, its evangelical character is 
the chief ground of offence: and there 
are not wanting persons who represent 
the measure as designed to unite the court 
party and the Pictists in a confederacy of 
mutual support against religious and civil 
freedom. Some charge it with implying 
a renunciation of the Lutheran doctrine 
on the Lord's Supper, or at least indif- 
ference to it; and with looking too 
favourably upon the Calvinistic views of 
the election of grace. Very general dis- 
approbation was expressed at its abound- 
ing in repetitions and responses, after the 
manner of the Roman Catholic, the 
Greek, and the English Episcopal 
Churches; at the introduction of certain 
new ceremonies; at the command that 
the preacher prefix ‘no erordium” to his 
sermon, but go directly to the point of 
his text and subject; that words and 


expressions occur which are antiquated, 
coarse, often unsuitable to the simple 
majesty of divine things, and savouring 
too much of the phraseology of Luther, 
Arndt, and such old writers; that it 
ordains annual services for particular 
events in the late war or growing out 
of it, thus acquiring too much of a poli- 
tical aspect; that the royal mandate 
prescribes the time to be occupied by 
prayers, scripture lessons, singing, and 
sermon, to be only one hour, a degrading 
and pernicious limitation; and that, in 
the ordination service, the person or- 
dained engages by oath to inform against 
political offenders. These and other 
objections were made in the conversa- 
tions of society, and in clerical meetings, 
in published books and pamphlets, and in 
formal memorials to the government. 
On the other hand, it was maintained 
that the Royal Liturgy was, as to its 
doctrine, purely scriptural and agreeable 
to the harmony of the confessions of the 
Protestant Churches ; that what was com- 
plained of, as obsolete in phrase and form, 
was a laudable retention of the language 
of the Reformation,and eminently adapted 
to excite and sustain devotion; that the 
new form tended to promote union and 
improvement among true Christians ; that 
it was well adapted to the state of the 
times, perfectly proper in itself, and, as 
springing from the paternal piety of his 
majesty, worthy to be received with 
gratitude and joy. The king yielded in 
some points, in particular with regard to 
the length of time prescribed for public 
worship: but from his great purpose he 
would not recede. He declared that it 
was one grand design of the measure, *‘ to 
restore the original doctrine of the Evan- 
gelical Church, and thereby to guard his 
subjects against the dangers of a self. will 
[willkiihr| which is the parent of scepti- 
cism and indifference.” His majesty 
further says, ** Those Consistories, Super- 
intendents, and Pastors who, rightly con- 
sidering the importance of the case, the 
exigencies of the time, and the purity 
of my inteutions, shall apply themselves 
successfully to the furthering of this 
pious work, will thereby give me a grati- 
fying proof of their confidence, will be 
ever acknowledged in our National 
Charch as men who rightly understand 
their own duty, and will live in my re- 
membrance.”’ (May 28, 1825.) A shrewd 
hint! ‘The following year, a further step 
was taken; the ordeiing that all young 
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person, upon oath, to teach his 
flock good opinions upon political 
subjects, [i.e. what his Majesty 
deems good, such as the divine 
right of kings and the duty of sub- 
jects implicitly to obey, in a sense 
which admits of very little quali- 
fication,] to defend the royal 
authority and power at every risk, 
and at the cost of life itself, and to 
disclose any proceedings hostile to 
the government in whatever way 
they may come to his knowledge. 
Dr. Scheibel, one of the most 
learned divines in Prussia,* ven- 





ministers must, at their settlement in any 
cure, engage to use the New Liturgy. 
The subsequent course of things may be 
gathered from the article to which this 
Note is appended. Very unhappy con- 
sequences have resulted, in numerous 
provinces of the Prussian monarchy. 
Not only the self styled Rationalist party, 
to wear out whom was one great object 
of the entire measure, are indignant at 
it; but many truly faithful and orthodox 
persons feel it to be a grievous invasion 
of the most sacred rights of mankind, and 
infinitely more likely to advance error 
and ungodliness than to promote the in- 
terests of truth and holiness.—Transla- 
tor. 

* John Godfrey Scheibel, D.D., and 
till his ejectment Prof. Eccl. Hist. in the 
University of Breslau, his native city. 
He is not only a man of sound biblical 
and theological learning, as his various 
writings evince, but of ardent piety and 
of the same evangelical views as those 
professed by the King and his abettors. 
Dr. S. has, for many years, been an able 
vindicator of divine truth against the de- 
ceitful philosophy of the Anti-suprana- 
turalists, and the unchristian glosses with 
which they seek to maim and gag the 
most important parts of the Bible. Upon 
his deprivation in 1832, he retired into 
Saxony, and now lives near Dresden. In 
1819, he was pressingly invited by the 
Emperor Alexander to be the Superin- 
tendant in Chief ( Oberbischof ) of all the 
Lutheran Churches in Russia; and other 
honourable calls he has had to stations of 
eminence in German states not Prussian ; 
but nothing could tempt him to quit the 
pastorate and professorship in his dear 
native city, from which at Naat the King 
has uogratefully torn him. He is in his 
fitty-third year.— Transl 
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tured to call this new-exacted Or- 
dination-engagement, A Military 
Police Oath. This Liturgy was at 
first brought into use in the regular 
service of the chapel belonging to 
the palace. The King then recom- 
mended its adoption tu all the 
[ Protestant] clergy of his kingdom. 
He conferred rewards and honours 
upon those who were the most 
forward to introduce it in their 
churches, and who laboured the 
most zealously to further his Ma- 
jesty’s favourite project of uniting 
the two communions. In 1830, 
the use of the New Liturgy, which 
till then had been optional, was 
made imperative : and those clergy- 
men throughout the country who 
showed any hesitation to comply, 
were threatened with suspension or 
ejection. 

A large number of ministers 
resisted the royal will, for a con- 
siderable time. But it was chiefly 
in Silesia that both pastors and 
congregations gave proof of the 
highest courage and perseverance, 
in the struggle to which they were 
thus compelled. They frankly de- 
clared that, in all matters of faith, 
conscience, and church-order, they 
owed no obedience to the King; 
and that they were resolved to 
abide by the Liturgy and the mode 
of celebrating divine service, which 
their fathers had transmitted to 
them. It was their earnest desire 
to plead for these rights by means 
of the press; but obstructions were 
thrown in the way of publishing 
their writings. Dr. Scheibel, whom 
we have mentioned, Lutheran Pas- 
tor at Breslau, and one of the Pro- 
fessors in the University of that 
city, a man enjoying high estima- 
tion for his learning, bis piety, and 
his excellent character, was the 
first clergyman in Silesia that was 
suspended. He went twice to 
Berlin, to plead his cause before 
the King; but could not obtain an 
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andience. The Petitions of his 
parishioners had no effect. When 
this worthy pastor, after having 
been suspended, was finally ejected, 
his congregation accompanied him 
to Herrmannsdorf, a village three 
leagues from Breslau, and whose 
minister, Mr. Berger, had also re- 
fused to abandon Luther’s old 
Liturgy for the King’s new one. 
In the church of this village, Dr. 
Scheibel and his people for some 
time carried on their religious wor- 
ship, celebrating also the ordi- 
nances of Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. This example was fol- 
lowed in most of the other places 
where the pastors had been de- 
prived for not consenting to the 
union of the two communions. In 
many cases, the complying clergy- 
men who were put into their places, 
rebaptized the children whom the 
ejected minister bad baptized in 
their temporary houses of wor- 
ship; by this measure holding 
out the idea that the baptism of 
the latter was null.* The subor- 
dinate agents of government have 
also harassed, in a variety of ways, 
those Lutherans who, deprived of 
their beloved pastors, have sought 
in private meetings that edification 
which they could no longer obtain 
in their churches. 

These acts of oppression were 
practised a considerable time, with- 
out any legal authority: but, last 
year (1834) the King issued a 
Cabinet-Order, commanding all 
clergymen to use the new Liturgy, 
on pain of suspension and eject- 
ment; and prohibiting all laymen, 
by the penalties of fine and im- 
prisonment, from holding any pri- 





* Thus the validity of Baptism is made 
to depend, not upon the administrator 
and his orders, as by the High Church 
party among us; but upon the arbitrary 
edict of the temporal Sovereign, which 
may be given to-day and revoked to- 
morrow !— Transl. 
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vate religious meetings, though snch 
meetings were the only means of 
preserving the social union of these 
Christians, deprived of their own 
pastors, ‘The ministers since sus- 
pended are Mr. Berger, of Herr- 
mannsdorf; Mr. Reinsch, of Vol- 
kersdorf; Mr. Keliner, of Héni- 
gern; and Mr. Biehler, of Haul- 
witz. 

The parish of Hénigern, in- 
habited partly by Poles and partly 
by Germans, refused to receive the 
clergyman sent by the government 
to take the place of their deprived 
pastor. They maintain that the 
deposition of the one, and the no- 
mination of the other, is each an 
illegal act; because those mea- 
sures proceeded from a Consistory 
of the Uniced Churches, in the 
face of sworn treaties, by which 
the maintenance of the old esta- 
blished Lutheran forms of worship 
had been in the most solemn man- 
ner guaranteed to the members of 
that confession in Silesia. On 
September 11, 1834, a Counsellor 
of State and the Superintendent of 
the district, came with two armed 
police officers, to put the newly 
nominated pastor into possession 
of the church: but the people of 
the village would not deliver up 
the keys. Without arms they ga- 
thered round their humble sanctu- 
ary, sO as to prevent access to it; 
and in this position they remained 
all day, singing hymns. The 
commissioners (used no violence}, 
but, after attending the requisite 
time, withdrew without having ac- 
complished their object. Several 
attempts were afterwards made to 
get possession of the church: but 
the inhabitants had __ stationed 


watchmen in different parts of the 
village, and at the smallest appear- 
ance of danger, the whole parish 
was on foot, ranged themselves 
round the church, and by their 
hymns anew repulsed the threat- 
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ened invasion, For some time 
they performed their public wor- 
ship in the open air, from the fear 
of affording access to their adver- 
saries by unlocking the church- 
doors: afterwards they construct- 
ed a very large shed, like a great 
cart-house, under the shelter of 
which they held their sacred meet- 
ings; and there deprived of their 
accustomed edification by the 
preaching of their pastor; they 
confined the service to prayer and 
singing hymns. After proceeding 
in this way for some time, their 
beloved minister, Mr. Kellner, 
ventured to officiate, notwithstand- 
ing the suspension under which he 
lay. This was followed by his 
being arrested and thrown into 
prison at Breslau; and there he 
still lies, in solitary confinement, 
and prevented from having any 
communication with his friends in 
any way, even by letter. He ad- 
dressed a memorial to the king, 
supplicating deliverance; but no 
notice whatever was taken of it. 
Nine of the principal persons of 
the parish have also been cast into 
prison. Orders at last came from 
Berlin that the local authorities 
should take possession of the 
church by force; and, on Decem- 
ber 24, a body of 400 infantry 
and 100 cavalry achieved the feat 
of making themselves masters of 
the village church of Hénigern; 
driving away with the butt-ends of 
their musquets the inhabitants, 
who, as before, had thought that 
they might protect their church 
by surrounding it with the rampart 
of their own bodies and singing 
hymns. This act was in every 
sense illegal; for the Lutherans 
in Silesia had built their churches 
at their own expense, and for their 
own exclusive use and enjoyment: 
and it is a direct violation of the 
seventh Article of the Treaty of 
Westphalia [1648] which, fore- 
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seeing the possibility of such a 
case as the present, expressly de- 
clares that the sovereign shall not 
impose upon the Lutherans, minis- 
ters of any other denomination, 
nor under any pretext whatsoever, 
deprive them of the use of their 
churches. 

‘* The eflects of these persecutions 
have been altogether contrary to 
what the dominant power expected. 
Far from being intimidated by these 
acts of violence, many persons 
who had approved of and support- 
ed the union proposed by the go- 
vernment, (as they do not attach 
great importance to the points of 
difference between the two Pro- 
testant Churches,) have felt it a 
duty to retrace their steps, lest 
they should seem to have yielded 
to a base timidity and abandoned 
their suffering brethren. Among 
these are Mr. Werhahn, pastor at 
Wischiitz, and another pastor of 
the same name at Kunitz. Seven 
Silesian pastors, members of the 
new United Church, bave ad- 
dressed to the king a protestation 
against the persecutions inflicted 
upon the strict Lutherans. We 
are assured that many others are 
preparing to send up to their so- 
vereign a declaration that, unless 
the persecuting measures be im- 
mediately abandoned, and the sus- 
pended pastors reinstated in their 
functions, they themselves will se- 
cede from the National Church of 
Prussia. The population at large, 
in many places, partake of this 
generous indignation, and openly 
display it. 

We must remark that, with 
respect to the government merely, 
this affair is more political than re- 
ligious. It is not a matter of al- 
leged mysticism, or of any par- 
ticular system or‘doctrine of reli- 
gion which there might be a wish 
to hinder from being propagated. 
These persecutions have also the 
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singular circumstance, that where- 
as, ordinarily narrow-minded men 
in authority interpose their power 
to subdue and suppress what they 
consider an innovation, or threat- 
ening some disparagement to esta- 
blished systems, to things as they 
are; but here, on the contrary, 
the civil power is overturning the 
status quo, the old and established 
order, and is introducing a new 
order of things. Not being able 
to bring about, by means of per- 
suasion, the union of the Reformed 
and the Lutheran Churches, the 
government will unite them by mi- 
litary force; a Liturgy is imposed 
by a Cabinet Order, like the form 
of a cockade by an order of the 
day. The minds of men not 
yielding to conviction, submission 
must be enforced by a charge of 
troops; and it is lamentably for- 
gotten that the interest at stake 
is the most sacred right of human 
kind. 

These melancholy and alarm- 
ing facts make us feel more deeply 
than ever the urgent need of la- 
bouring to obtain, in every coun- 
try, the firm establishment of re- 
ligious liberty, as a political prin- 
ciple of the very highest import- 
ance. If the union of Church 
and State produce such effects 
as these, in a country where the 
reigning sovereign makes a pro- 
fession of serious attachment to 
religion, what may be expected if 
an infidel scoffer, like Frederick I. 
should become the occupant of 
the throne? Such a man, hold- 
ing the shepherd's crook by birth- 
right, though he is a ravening 
wolf, would tear and destroy the 
flock. He would direct his at- 
tacks against the most precious 
doctrines of Christianity. Surely 
it is a sacred duty, (which even 
the most timorous may clearly see 
has no participation with the re- 
volutionary tendency of the times,) 
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to put forth every effort for bring- 
ing to an end the confounding to- 
gether of the Church and the State; 
a confounding [or fusion, amal- 
gamating, melting up together like 
two different metals,] which so 
far from promoting the interests of 
either, is exceedingly prejudicial 
to both; for, on the one hand, it 
is in flat contradiction to the me- 
thods which Jesus Christ has pre- 
scribed for the extension of his 
kingdom, and, on the other, it 
cripples the action of government 
and paralyses the spring of a na- 
tion’s noblest energies. 

It is our earnest desire that 
the Christians of Prussia, who in 
general have not clear ideas upon 
this subject, may take a lesson 
from the occurrences before their 
eyes; and that, as they now have 
the affliction of seeing their sove- 
reign running back from the gene- 
rous appearances of his former 
life, and taking upon his own head 
the responsibility of a mean and 
shuffling rsecution, they may 
rise up with uncompromising reso- 
lution and vigour against a course 
of proceeding which cannot con- 
tinue without inflicting the deepest 
wrongs upon conscience and re- 
ligion. 





P.S. After having sent the pre- 
ceding statement for publication, 
we received the number of the Sé- 
meur, for Nov. 25; from an able 
article in which (upon the duty of 
voluntary efforts for the diffusion 
of religion,) we make the follow- 
ing extract. 

‘ We shall not quit this 
subject without saying a few words 
upon the events which are passing 
in another country, and which seem 
not to be properly understood in 
France. The larger part of our 





periodical publications are so pos- 


sessed with a dread of every thing 
that manifests life and seriousness 
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in the concerns of religion, that 
they cry out fanaticism, against 
any decided utterance of consci- 
entious sentiment. They are even 
quite willing to toss away liberty 
itself, when it isclaimed for matters 
of positive belief. The liberty with 
respect to religion, for which they 
clamour, is only for sceptical nega- 
tions ; a liberty of deriding and vio- 
lating all serious religion. It is ex- 
actly in this way that we see treated 
the attachment which the Lutherans 
of Silesia have shown for the doc- 
trines of their communion, and the 
liturgical forms in which those 
doctrines are embodied. The most 
liberal papers have raised the cry 
of Bigotry, instead of raising the 
voice of honest indignation at the 
King of Prussia’s arrogating to 
himself authority over men’s con- 
sciences. It is more in their taste 
to collect absurd stories, the inven- 
tions of malevolence, and which 
have been refuted by honourable 
men who, though not agreeing in 
Opinion with the Lutherans of 
Silesia, abher to calumniate them. 
It is an interesting fact, that the 
persecution to which we refer, has 
raised the question upon the Sepa- 
ration of Church and State, in that 
remote province of Germany ; al- 
though, of all the countries of the 
continent, Germany is that in which 
the utility of the Union of Church 
and State has been the most warmly 
maintained. The following passage 
occurs in a German paper, which 
we have no reason to think favour- 
able to our political sentiments.* 








* It is to be regretted that the French 
writer has not given the name of the 
mewspaper or journal which he cites. 
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‘The position in which the 
Church and the State stand to- 
wards each other, in Silesia, has 
attracted general attention. Men 
now perceive that the Church of 
our country is thrown iato an entire 
dependence upon the State. This 
is a condition of things which 
may lead to the most dangerous 
consequences; if not under our 
present King, who is a man of 
piety, yet at least under some of 
those who may come after him, 
We already hear many persons 
saying; Jt és true that the Liturgy 
which they want to impose upon us 1s 
evangelical in its general character ; 
and that the recent modifications 
which have been made, diminish some 
of ils inconveniences. But 1T COMES 
From THE Kine. There, in our 
opinion, lies the core of the evil ; and 
that as the reason why we cannol ac- 
cept it. Who can assure us that 
another king, at a future day, may 
not think himself warranted in im- 
posing a Rationalist Liturgy? Itis 
our duty therefore to make a stand 
for the religious rights of our pos- 
terity. These are the sincere sen- 
timents of a large number among 
us,’ 
Certainly, this is not the lan- 
guage of unreasoning bigotry. It 
is dictated by honest conviction: 
it claims the approbation and ho- 
nour of all who have a heart to 
value noble efforts for freedom of 
conscience and freedom of religious 
worship. 





There is a considerable number of pe- 
riodicals, throughout Germany, on Bibli- 
cal, Theological, and Practical subjects, 
published weekly, monthly, or twice a 
month.—Transl. 
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ON THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE VOLUNTARY 


CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AT THE CLOSE OF 1835. 
With a Half-sheet Table. 


In the elaborate Table which ac- 
companies this article, we are 
happy to present our readers with 
a digest of the information that was 
published in our Supplement for 
the past year, the details of which 
occupy more than fifty pages. 

e then promised to publish 
with these condensed Statistics 
some explanatory remarks and ge- 
neral observations, that may ren- 
der them more intelligible and use- 
ful, and we now apply ourselves 
to the task with as much brevity 
as possible. 

hi collecting the facts which are 
here brought together, and in pro- 
ceeding to compare them with 
others, we trust that we are not 
influenced by a spirit of vain 
boasting, but by a simple wish to 
elucidate the operation of a great 
principle in connection with the 
Church of Christ, and to encou- 
rage those who have adopted it 
to confide, under God, in its 
general efficiency. 

Having explained in our Sup- 
plement the various sources from 
which we have derived our know- 
ledge of the relative numbers of 
the respective denominations, it is 
scarcely necessary that we should 
repeat that information. As we 
intend, however, to notice the 
past and present numbers of each 
denomination seriatim, we shall 
offer the explanations which may 
appear necessary. 

Roman Catholics.—1n our List 
for 1829, we reported the number 
of Roman Catholic places to be 
388 ; on the authority of the same 
document, The Laity's Directory, 
for 1835, published with the sanc- 
tion of the Romish Clergy, their 
number is 416, being an increase 
iv six years of 28 places. An ex- 


amination of that document, which 
is obviously published for the use 
of the Catholic public, will show 
that many of these stations are pri- 
vate residences, the owners of 
which having received from their 
bishop permission to have mass 
celebrated in their houses, whilst 
others are of the humblest order, 
in no way superior to our school 
and prayer-meeting stations, which 
have never been reported in our 
returns. Still the circumstances 
of our country have doubtless 
given an extraordinary impulse to 
the proselyting zeal of both priests 
and laity in that communion,which 
requires the vigilant attention of 
all faithful Protestants. 
Presbyterians.—In our return 
for 1829, we reported 258 Pres- 
byterian places of worship. That 
number included many of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Congrega- 
tions of orthodox opinions. The 
Unitarian body are only Presbyte- 
rians by courtesy, and we have in 
the present instance (not possessing 
any accurate information respecting 
the numbers of the Scotch evange- 
lical Presbyterians) restricted our 
returns to the Unitarian body, and 
consulted the Unitarian Chronicle 
for 1832 as our best authority. 
Independents.— W e have stated in 
our last Supplementthat the lists we 
have printed therein were compiled 
by more than forty ministers in 
different parts of the kingdom, 
most of whom are the Secretaries 
of our County or District Asso- 
ciations. We are conscious that 
there will be still found in them 
many errors and omissions, yet we 
trust that they approach nearer to 
accuracy than any preceding do- 
cument. In 1829 we reported 
1663 congregations; our present 
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returns make 1840, showing an in- 
crease of 177 places. 

The Baptist body we reported 
in 1829 to possess 1047 congrega- 
tions. On the authority of the 
documents we quote in the Supple- 
ment, we ascertained their numbers 
to be 1143, and so they are print- 
ed in our county summaries. But 
as the Supplement to the Baptist 
Magazine for 1835 contained a list 
of their churches, amounting to 
1201, we felt it but just to avail 
ourselves of that return in our an- 
nexed Table, and which therefore 
shows an increase of 154. 

Respecting the Wesleyan and 
other Methodist bodies and the minor 
denominations, we have explained 
the reasons why we have retained 
the numbers of 1829. 

In that year we obtained but 
imperfect returns of the Home 
Missionary and other stations, 
Their number was given at 241; 
our present returns make 453, and 
we still believe they are far from 
complete. Every small chapel 
erected in the villages or hamlets, 
that has stated service, though with- 
out a pastor, should be returned 
and enumerated, for reasons which 
we shall presently explain. 

The total number of congregations 
separate from the Established 
Church at the present time, stands 
thus: 


Roman Catholics -----+++++++ 416 
Presbyterians ccecceccoecese 197 
Independents ----+-+++++++++ 1840 
Bapt PSS 1201 
Calvinistic Methodists.------- 427 
Wesleyan Methodists -------- 2818 
Other Methodists------------ 666 
Quakers «---e++++eeeseerces 396 
Home Missionary and other 2 453 
Stations-+++- «e-++seeeee 4 

Total of Nonconformist Con- 2.414 
gregations in England alone 4§ 


Now it appears from the best 
authorities, that the number of 
Episcopalian churches and chapels 
in England is 11,825, giving to 


the established denomination 3411 
more places of worship than are 

d by all the other denomi- 
nations united. It is possible that 
some ardent Churchman will not 
be satisfied with this, and will pro- 
test against the introduction of 
our Home Missionary stations, and 
other such humble places of wor- 
ship, into the account at all. We 
cannot, however, admit that pro- 
test, and shall show reasons why 
their number ought to be much in- 
creased. 

It doubtless has a very impos- 
ing sound to talk of 11,825 
churches and chapels, but what 
will our readers say, when we prove 
that more than half of them are not 
equal to our Home Missionary sta- 
tions in the number of their wor- 
shippers ! 

t is generally known that the 
population of the parishes is very 
unequal, but few who have not 
attended to the subject would ex- 
pect to find it to the extent which 
the following summary of the pa- 
rishes aud townships of England 
demonstrates, and which we ex- 
tract from the Report of his Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners on the Poor 
Laws. 

Parishes, &c., with a population 
From -- 2 to ++ 10souls 54 
From 10 to 20 ++ 145 
From 20 to 50 ++ «BAL 
From 50 to 100 «+ III7 
From 100 to §=6—300 ++ 4411 
From 300 to 500 -- 2843 
From 500 to §=6 800 ++ =2042 
From 800 to 1000 -- 733 
From 1000 to 2000 -- 1409 
From 2000 to 3000 -- 
From 3000 to 4000 -- 199 
From 4000 to 5000 -- 122 
From 5000 to 10,000 -- 239 
From 10,000 to 50,000 -- 116 
From 50,000 upwards, -- 10 


Thus it appears that there are 
6308 parishes in England alone, that 
have only an average population 
of 120 souls each, Now it must 
be remembered, that about three- 
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tenths of that number are chil- 
dren under ten years of age, and 
other two-tenths are made up of 
the sick and the aged; it is there- 
fore obvious, that if we assume 
that all the villagers are dis 

to go to echurch—but alas! how 
unlikely an assumption !—there will 
not be an average of more than 
sixty persons who can attend pub- 
lic worship in each of these. parish 
churches. We should like to learn 
the average number of those who do 
attend them. Now we know that 
in the rural distriets there are scores 
of places which do not appear in our 
lists, where the gospel is preached 
to more than sixty persons weekly ? 
and we leave every impartial in- 
quirer to judge, whether our little 
chapel congregations may not take 
their stand beside the little congre- 
gations of more than six thousand 
eburches of the Establishment? 
We therefore are disposed to be- 
lieve, that were all the sections of 
the nonconformist body in Enghand 
to return all the places which are 
used by them exclusively as places 
ef public worship, they would find 
that the gross number, both of 
places and attendants, would ap- 
proximate very near to, if not ac- 
tually exeeed, that of the Establish- 
ed Church. If this assumption be 
correct, we come to the conclusion, 
that the voluntary principle in reli- 
gion has enabled the noncontorm- 
ists to provide by their ministers an 
equal amount of religious instruc- 
tion with that afforded by a richly 
endowed establishment, while they 
have, at the same time, been bur- 
dened with its legal, yet unrigh- 
teous impests. 

It is true we cannot compure 
the scholarship of dissenting mi- 
nisters with the bigh classical ac- 
quirements and mathematical skill 
of the established clergy. Two rea- 
sons may be assigned for this ; first 
there is a principle uniformly re- 
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cognized amongst us, that true 
piety is an indispensable pre-re- 
quisite to the Christian ministry, 
and therefore our youth are not de- 
voted to professional studies until 
the evidence of their serious reli- 
givn is satisfactory, and their na- 
tural talent for public preaching is 
apparent. The other is, that when 
they enter on a course of studies 
for the ministry, they do not possess 
the best literary advantages, as they 
are excluded from the national 
universities. ‘To obviate this dis- 
advantage, the various bodies of 
nonconformists have, in the metro- 
polis aud im other parts of the king- 
dom, nearly twenty seminaries or 
small colleges, in which about 250 
students are educated, at an annual 
cost of more than £25,000. These 
young men are retained in these 
institutions from three to six years, 
and many of them become respect- 
able scholars. 

‘Their education is so conducted, 
however, that they generally ac- 
quire a facility for the discharge of 
their professional duties, and in 
scriptural knowledge, and the art 
of popular address, they are, as a 
body, superior to the clergy. 

We possess a variety of evidence 
of this fact, but will only give two 
illustrations. Within the last 26 
years many wild theological specu- 
lations have for a time occupied 
public notice, and while a good 
number of the clergy have adopted 
and diffused these new notions, the 
o:thodex dissenting ministers have 
maintained their own sobriety of 
sentiment, and been the means of 
preserving that of their people also. 
The other is, that recently several 
dissenting ministers have conform- 
ed to the episcopal church, whose 
mediocrity of talent rendered their 
position quite unenviable amongst 
their brethren, but who have been 
welcomed into the establishment as 
a desirable accession, and some of 
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them have been ranked among its 
popular preachers. 

ut the advocates of an endowed 
clergy may further object, that the 
ministers of the voluntary churches 
are brought, by the system of po- 
pular support, into a state of de- 
pendence on their people, unfa- 
vourable to the fearless discharge 
of their duty, and are also sub- 
jected to a poverty which degrades 
them in society, and diverts their 
minds from the great duties of their 
calling. 

We reply, that if the justice of 
this statement be admitted, the 
established system itself is not ex- 
empted from similar evils. There 
are at the present time nearly 8000 
benefices and appropriations in the 
hands of private owners, and 1600 
more in the hands of the Bishops. 
The lay patrons are usually men 
of the world, and are doubtless in- 
fluenced by the obsequious atten- 
tions of expectantclergymen. They 
have only to please the patron, and 
their business is done. Hence it is, 
that the hunters after preferment 
are found dancing attendance on 
the great, and exhibiting traits like 
those depicted by the bard of 
Olney. 


‘¢ ___ Loose in morals, and in manners 
vain ; 

In conversation frivolous ; in dress 

Extreme ; at once rapacious and profuse ; 

Frequent in park with lady at his ride 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he 
goes,— 

But rare at home, and never at his 
books, 

Or, with his pen, save wheu he scrawls a 
card; 

Constant at routs; familiar with a round 

Of ladyships; a stranger to the poor ; 

Ambitious of preferment as of gold, 

And well prepared by ignorance and 
sloth, 

By infidelity and love of world, 

To make God's work a sinecure; a slave 

To his own pleasures and his patron's 
pride.” 


It is not necessary to refer to 
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modern novelists, the faithful de- 
lineators of living manners, to con- 
firm this. The sober records of 
biography supply many instances 
of the same thing. And as to epis- 
copal patronage, it is pretty obvi- 
ous, from recent events, that even 
bishops are not always influenced, 
in the bestowment of their preter- 
ments, by a simple desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of their flocks. 
Here, then, are nearly 10,000 
livings to be obtained by private 
favour: how can the advocates of 
such a system venture to reproach 
the voluntary principle with produc- 
ing ministerial subserviency? But it 
may be said, True, there may be 
something of this to obtain a living, 
but when once inducted, their sub- 
serviency ends, W edoubt this. There 
are nearly 4000 livings under £200 
a-year. Can it be supposed that 
the possessors of these humble be- 
nefices do not hope for preferment, 
and are not still employing the same 
courteous means to obtain promo- 
tion, which most probably secured 
for them their present livings? And 
what can be said to the curates? 
They form a body of more than 5000 
clergymen, who mainly depend for 
their yearly stipends upon the will 
of their incumbent, his will being 
influenced again by the representa- 
tions of some resident gentleman, or 
some officious churchwarden. This 
opens another source of clerical 
subserviency, and it is notorious 
that the humiliating restrictions 
ofien imposed upon curates, seem 
almost to rob them of the rights of 
free agency. We contend, there- 
fore, that the system of endow- 
ments, as it is at present adminis- 
tered by lay and clerical patron- 
age, abounds with as many snares 
fur the consciences of its ministers, 
as the voluntary sytem is sup 
to do. But we do not admit that 
supposition to be true, except in 
the cases, which amongst ourselves 
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are extremely rare, where the sub- 
scription of an individual is essen- 
tial to the support of the pastor. 
The salaries of our ministers are 
usually made up by the contribu- 
tions of the many. They are there- 
fore compelled to act without par- 
tiality. It is the policy, as well as 
the duty, of our pastors, to acquire 
an influence over the consciences 
of their people, by a fearless exhi- 
bition of truth and duty, and those 
ministers are known to fare best 


amongst us, ‘*who have” not 
**men’s persons in admiration be- 
cause of advantage.” 

We shall meet the other charge, 
that the voluntary system starves 
its ministers, in the same manner. 
Let us ascertain what the endow- 
ment system affords to the great 
body of the clergy. The following 
digest, from the Report of the 
Commissioners on the Revenues of 
the Established Church, will assist 
us. 
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Here, it is true, is a splendid 
average income for the Lord Bi- 
shops of nearly £6000. per annum, 
but the average income of the paro- 
chial clergy is not £300. per an- 
num, while 5232 curates toil for 
an average income of £81. a 
year. But this Table does not 
show the worst of it. For if the 
average income of beneticed cler- 
gymen is only £285, it is obvious 
that there are many livings, what 
a misnomer, that fall very far be- 
low thatsum. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners inform us, that 
there are 

297 Livings under £50 
1629 Ditto under 100 
1602 Ditto under 150 
Then comes the starveling cu- 
rates in the following proportions. 
207 at £55 per annum each. 
113 59 ditto. 
3 70 ditto. 
390 = 75s ditto. 
854 77 ditto. 
143-79 ditto. 

Thus it appears there are 1720 
curates who have not a stipend of 
£80. a-year, and a total of 8760 
officiating clergymen, whose pro- 
fessional income is far below £150. 
per annum. 

And this is the recompense the 
Church affords the working cler- 
gy, who at the present time are so 
angry with their dissenting bre- 
thren for impugning the compulso- 
ry system of the Establishment ! 

While we own that our minis- 
ters are not adequately paid, yet 
we feel assured, that could accu- 
rate returns be obtained, the vo- 
luntary system will bear compari- 
son with that of an endowment. And 
with this obvious difference, that 
our best livings, from £500. to 
£700., are always accessible to 
men of piety and talent, irrespec- 
tive of family influence or private 
patronage. 


Now while we fearlessly assert 
that the voluntary principle sup- 
plies an average income for those 
who minister in our churches, 
much greater than that possessed 
by the 5232 Curates of the Esta- 
blished Church, and more than 
equal to the average of 3000 of its 
beneficed clergy, it must also be 
remembered that the entire cost of 
erecting their places of worship, 
and all the incidental expenses 
connected with divine service, are 
defrayed by the supplies which 
the same principle alone affords. 

It is highly probable that the 
8000 chapels belonging to the va- 
rious nonconformist denominations 
have cost at least a million and a 
half of money, whilst the ordinary 
expenses of their ministry and wor- 
ship must exceed a million annu- 
ally. 

Now we put it to every candid 
inquirer, whether this spontaneous 
effort to uphold the public worship 
of God, and to make known the 
Gospel of his Son, dues not exhi- 
bit to the sceptical philosopher a 
spectacle far more honourable 
to our common Christianity than 
can be supplied by a more stately 
system, which is upheld by force, 
and is too often employed for the 
low purposes of state influence and 
political intrigue. 

Butas the members of the episco- 
pal church have not to bear the 
expenses of their own worship at 
home, it may be supposed that they 
do more for the extension of Chris- 
tianity in foreign parts. ‘To illus- 
trate this part of the subject, we 
have carefully analysed the efforts 
of the Episcopalian and Noncon- 
formist Missionary Societies in 
every county of England. Two 
advantages result from this exa- 
mination; first, as the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, &c. 
is mainly supported by the ortho- 
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dox or canonical clergy and their 
friends, and the Church Missionary 
Society is maintained by the Evan- 
gelical Clergy and their adherents, 
the comparison between the contri- 
butions to each Society will show 
the relative strength or acti- 
vity of these two great parties in 
the church in each county, while, 
in the second place, in uniting 
their receipts, and comparing the 
total with the contributions of the 
several nonconformist Missionary 
Societies in the same county, the 
relative strength or activity of the 
two great parties that now divide 
the kingdom may be fairly ascer- 
tained. 

The Table at the commence- 
ment of this article exhibits the 
particulars of each county, but the 
following totals will suffice to 
show which party is making at the 
present time the most powerful ef- 
forts to evangelize the world. 

Epi lians. 
Propagation Society £13,087 5 5 
Church Mission Ditto 64,985 17 5& 








£78,073 2 10 
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Nonconformists. 
London Missionary Soc. £49,181 15 11 
Wesleyan Ditto 46,170 17 6 
Baptist Ditto 23,383 7 9 
118,735 18 2 
78,073 210 





Leaving abalance of £40,662 15 4 
in favour of the missionary efforts 
of the voluntary churches for the 
last year! 

Now it will be admitted that the 
nonconformist bodies are almost 
exclusively composed of persons 
belonging to the middle and lower 
classes of society, and yet we plain- 
ly see that, after incurring the ex- 
pense of building their own chapels 
—educating their own students— 
supporting their own pastors—and 
of upholding their own worship— 
their missionary contributions still 
exceed by more than a third those 
of that church which does not 
burden its members with the ex- 
penses referred to, and includes 
within its pale all the rank and 
most of the wealth of the empire ! 
We leave these facts with our 
readers, and hope to resume the 
subject in a future article. 





CAUTIONARY COUNSELS ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG. 


THERE have been few minis- 
ters of religion, who have not 
been depressed when reflecting on 
the small amount of real good 
which has been effected by their 
labours. Our hopes, we sometimes 
say, are fixed on the young. And 
yet how difficult to win their atten- 
tion to serious subjects, and to fix 
their hearts in the religion of the 
New Testament. Well might an 
eminent minister once think, as his 
eye ranged over his congregation, 
“* What can I possibly say that 
will interest that young man of 
eighteen ?” 


The world is all before the 
young. Its unbroached pleasures, 
and its untouched wealth, are rich 
in promise; experience, however, 
will teach how fallacious that pro- 
mise is even when accomplished to 
its fullest extent. We say experi- 
ence wil] read with effect the salu- 
tary lesson, but we are aware that 
a superior teacher meets the young 
in the pages of Divine Wisdom ; 
and that He who is the author of 
those pages has engaged, by his 
own unfailing promise, to pour out 
of His Holy Spirit on every humble 
and earnest suppliant, that the 
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truths of his word may not fall on 
an inattentive ear, or on an insen- 
sible heart. These great and effi- 
cient instructors furnish the only 
defence from the sins and follies to 
which the young are particularly 
exposed ; and the only guides and 
counsellors in the ways of peace, 
happiness, and eternal life. 

All that the author of these hints 
aims at is to embody in language 
easy to be understood some of those 
principles and precepts of the 
sacred Scriptures, which are both 
designed and adapted to defend you 
from certain sins and follies to which 
you are peculiarly exposed in your 
early days. And while he would 
adhere most closely to the plain 
and obvious import of revelation 
on the points on which he pro- 
poses to touch; he would also ear- 
nestly endeavour to write in the 
very spirit of that sacred book, the 
vivifying soul of which is ‘* peace 
on earth and good will towards 
men.” That the young reader 
may not be at a loss as to the de- 
sign of these pages, the subject 
will be divided into two parts. In 
the first part, he will be cautioned 
against certain sins and follies to 
which, from his age and other cir- 
cumstances, he may be exposed ; 
and in the second part, his atten- 
tion will be directed to a few con- 
siderations which may tend, by 
the aids of divine grace, to pre- 
serve him from those dangerous 
and often fatal deviations from the 
right way, by which the young are 
led on to ruin. 


In this FIRST PART I propose to 
caution the youthful reader against 
certain sins and follies to which, 
in his early days, he will, in all 
probability, be exposed. 

I. I will attempt to guard my 
youthful reader against indolence 
and a love of re. A partial 
or superficial glance might lead to 

N.S. NO. 133. 
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the conclusion, that there can be 
no connexion between indolence 
and a love of pleasure. The one re- 
quires active exertion, and the other 
relaxation. But experience teaches 
us, that those who pursue with the 
greatest degree of eagerness the 
sinful pleasures of the world, have 
been prepared for this in the school 
of indolence; a school in which the 
understanding loses its power, in 
which the affections of the heart 
are contaminated, and in which the 
imagination is filled with impure 
and unholy imagery. Indolence, 
although mye oe with the 
healthy and well-regulated action 
of the intellectual powers, is very 
frequently accompanied with a 
morbid excitement of the mental 
faculties, and of the bodily frame. 
—Like the uncultivated ground, 
which produces every noxious weed 
in luxuriant abundance, while no 
valuable plant will in such a soil 
bring any fruit to perfection. 
Youth is the season for salutary 
exercise; and if during this im- 
portant season the body and mind 
are suffered to remain in indolence, 
the health of the former will be de- 
stroyed, while the latter will be, 
either a ‘* barren wilderness,” or a 
** cage of every unclean bird.” An 
idie man is a blank in the creation, 
He is his own tormentor; a curse 
to his family, and a dead weight 
on society. “ The hand of the di- 
ligent maketh rich; but idleness 
will clothe a man with rags.” 
Some young persons may be 
ready to say, “ this is all well, and 
it would be applicable to us were 
we called upon to fill those im- 
portant stations in society which 
fall to the lot of many; and were 
we exposed to those temptutions to 
sinful pleasures by which the rich 
and elevated are assailed.” To 
this we reply, that sinful pleasure 
is not restricted to the wealthy and 
refined. The degrading and un- 
D 
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holy pursuits to which men are 
impelled by the love of the world, 
are within the reach of the lowest 
and most abject of our species. 
The beggar may take his share with 
the prince: and the intellectual 
and moral character of each be 
equally debased. The poor are 
too much inclined to imagine that 
they cannot sin like the rich; and 
the rich, that the refinements of 
iniquity which they practise place 
them, as to moral character, in a 
state of elevation above the poor. 
But sin, whether grovelling in filth, 
or clothed in purple, is equally 
hateful in the sight of God. His 
eyes are too pure to look upon 
iniquity: and pollution, whether 
clothed in rags, or arrayed in all 
the decorations of the most splendid 
fortune, is pollution still, Never 
for a moment, therefore, indulge 
the thought, that the pursuits of 
sinful pleasure are confined to any 
particular class in society. On 
the other hand, never give way to 
the idea, that any station in life 
occupied by a rational and ac- 
countable creature can be unim- 
prove No individual human 

ing, however limited the sphere 
in which he moves, and however 
trifling his influence on those around 
him, will be despised by the 
thoughtful and the pious. Though 
you are not, my young friends, 
called to occupy a station of com- 
manding influence, yet, to yourself 
personally, the station which you 
do occupy is infinitely important. 
Your religious, your relative, and 
personal duties require careful at- 
tention, well formed habits, and 
fervent prayer, or they will never 
be so fulfilled as to be ‘‘ acceptable 
to God and approved of men.” 
It is indeed true, that we are not 
all called upon to become philo- 
sophers, or poets, or historians, or 
ministers of religion, but all may 
secure in youth some valuable 
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knowledge, which may. be useful 
in after life. And be. it ever re- 
membered by the young as one of 
the strongest inducements to rouse 
them from their indolence, and to 
call them off from every sinful pur- 
suit, that there is one book with 
which all ought to be acquainted, 
one science which all ought to 
master, and one practice which all 
ought most carefully and perse- 
veringly to pursue. Need we say 
that that book is the Bible; that 
that science is religion; that that 
peeties is the practice of piety! 

ere is occupation at once for the 
mind, the heart, and the hands. 
** Get this wisdom, and with all 
thy getting get this understanding.” 
Let the keeping of thy soul be re- 
gulated by this divine rule, and 
there will be activity, peace, and 
purity within ; while thy lips will 
not be froward ; thy feet not devi- 
ating from the right path, and thine 
hands be prepared to do whatever 
God commands. 

It will not surely be thought 
a sufficient objection to these ob- 
servations to affirm, that youth is 
not the season for serious thought 
or solid religious improvement. 
Should any young person urge such 
an objection, our reply is, that 
‘* those who are lovers of pleasure 
do not love God ;” and that with- 
out the love of God in the heart, 
there can be no true religion, no 
teal elevation of character, nor 
any safety in a future state; and 
that true piety, instead of being 
unsuitable to the young, is never 
more appropriate than in our early 
years. Self-denial, moreover, 1s 
one of the first lessons inculcated 
upon us when we take up a pro- 
fession of Christianity. ‘* If any 
man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross and 
follow me.” If we would be the 
disciples of the greatest of all 
teachers, we must abandon every 
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thing which is incompatible with 
such a high and heavenly calling ; 
and should there be a propensit 
which we have long indulged, whic 
has become dear to us as a right 
hand, or precious to us as the light 
of heaven itself, we must not hesi- 
tate one single moment, but cut off, 
or pluck from us the cause of 
offence, that we may not lose our 
reward, and perish in our sin. 

II. Let me guard you against 
pride and vanity of mind. 

Pride is a high and unwarrant- 
able opinion of ourselves, mingled 
with a contempt for others. Of 
what have the young to be proud? 
The reply is easy. They may be 
proud of what they regard as their 
extensive knowledge. But their 
knowledge, extensive as it ma 
appear in their own eyes, will, if 
they duly improve their time and 
opportunities, be regarded even by 
themselves, in a few years, as mere 
ignorance, They are proud be- 
cause they know so little, not be- 
cause they know so much: and 
exactly in proportion to the in- 
crease of their knowledge will their 
ptide fade away, and their humility 
shine forth. 

If you should be tempted, my 
young friend, to be proud of your 
youth, your health, your equable 
and uninterrupted flow of spirits, it 
will be well for you to know, and 
frequently to recollect, that these 
are excellencies, if they deserve 
the name, which the young of the 
irrational animals enjoy in common 
with the youth of our own species ; 
that they are of very short con- 
tinuance; that even the ordinary 
term of their duration may be cur- 
tailed by the attacks of disease, or 
by the hand of death; and that 
the young, moreover, ure indebted 
for their very being to the provi- 
dence of God, and for their con- 
tinuance in being to the exercise of 
the divine mercy. For there is no 


bodily endowment of which it can 
be said that we procured it for 
ourselves ; nor have we any advan- 
tages, either natural or intellectual, 
of which it may not with the 
greatest truth be affirmed, that we 
have forfeited them by our sins, 
Can you then, without the imputa- 
tion of the grossest folly, glory in 
that which, in the first instance, 
you received, and for the continu- 
ance of which you have not even 
the shadow of a claim? 

If the young, as well as the more 
advanced in life, have by their sins 
forfeited every natural endowment, 
what foundation can there be for 
the exercise of moral pride? of that 
disposition, we mean, which in- 
duces the individual who is the sub- 
ject of it to say, “ Stand by thy- 
self, I am holier than thou art.” 
Yet this is a disposition which is 
very general, and is to be found 
among the young as well as the 
aged. But if as creatures we have 
nothing of which to be proud in 
the sight of God, how can it be 
affirmed with the least shadow of 
reason, that as sinful creatures we 
have somewhat in which to glory. 

The declarations and examples 
in the Holy Scriptures prove to a 
demonstration the hateful light in 
which pride is regarded by the 
Most High. Even the heathen 
philosopher, when asked what the 
great God was doing, replied, 
‘* His whole employment is to pull 
down the proud and exalt the 
humble.” Pride, when exercised 
with respect to our fellow-crea- 
tures, indicates a character desti- 
tute of all sound judgment. ‘* He 
that is void of understanding de- 
spiseth his neighbour.” And if we 
look for examples of the indig- 
nation of Almighty God against 
pride, we have only to open the 
sacred Scriptures, and to read the 
account of Pharaoh's sin, and of 
his punishment ; of Haman’s pride 
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and its melancholy issue; and of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s lofty boast when 
he said, ‘* Is not this Great Baby- 
lon which I have built for the house 
of the kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty !” But mark in this last in- 
stance the result: ‘* While the word 
was in the king’s mouth, there fell 
a voice from heaven saying, ‘ O 
king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken, the kingdom has departed 
from thee.’ And he was driven 
from the abodes of men, and be- 
came as a beast in his own sight, 
and in the sight of others, until he 
was brought to make the humi- 
liating, confession, ‘* I Nebuchad- 
nezzar praise, and extol, and honour 
the King of Heaven, all whose 
works are truth, and his ways judg- 
ment, and those that walk in pride 
he is able to abase.” Herod, in his 
pride, assumed to himself the ho- 
nour due to God, “ and upon a 
set day, arrayed in royal apparel, 
he made an oration to the deputies 
from Tyre and Sidon, and the 
people gave a shvuut saying, it is 
the voice of a god and not of a 
man; and immediately the angel 
of the Lord smote him, because he 
gave not God the glory, and he 
was eaten of worms and gave up 
the ghost.” 

If pride is hateful, vanity is con- 
temptible. Vanity is not the re- 
verse of pride, it is its diminutive. 
Vanity puts a high value on trifling 
distinctions and unimportant ac- 
quirements. A man is proud of a 
throne, of an empire, of vast wealth, 
of great attainments, of pre-emi- 
nent talents; but he who is vain, 
values himself on that which is of 
no more worth than a feather, an 
artificial flower; or some distinc- 
tion equally trifling ; the shape of 
the face, the colour of the. cheek, 
the beauty of the person. Vanity 
is the vice of little minds. It is 
perfectly natural to expect it in 
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the oracle of some circle of village 
philosophers, but we cannot per- 
suade ourselves that it formed any 
feature in the character of a Locke, 
a Newton, or a Chatham. As it 
is totally incompatible with great- 
ness of mind, it is equally so with 
a consistent profession of Chris- 
tianity ; since it is as remote from 
genuine humility as pride itself. 
We are all in danger of pride, and 
it has sometimes the greatest power 
over us when we least suspect it. 
He who values himself on his 
humility is not unfrequently the 
very individual who is condemned 
by others for his pride. It is 
possible that your knowledge may 
be far superior to that of those with 
whom you associate. But yet of 
what has the most learned and 
intellectual to be proud? ‘ For 
who hath made bim to differ?” 
Is it not that God from whom 
cometh down every good and 
perfect gift: from whom as the 
great first cause, both the endow- 
ments of the body and the talents 
of the mind equally proceed; and 
who forms his creatures differently, 
as the potter fashions the clay; of 
what then can he have to glory, 
who possesses all the grace of form, 
and all the high and desirable 
qualities of the loftiest intellect ? 
But this is the lot only of a fa- 
voured few. 

The probability therefore is that 
it has not fallen to you. But ad- 
mitting for a moment that it has, 
it is hamble gratitude to the giver 
of all good, which becomes you, 
and not a supercilious contempt of 
those, whom divine providence in 
its wise arrangements has made 
inferior. But of what have the 
greater number of our young per- 
sons to be proud? If we grant 
that you know much, yet every 
feeling of self complacency which 
you indulge in virtue of your attain- 
ments, ought to be checked and 
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suppressed by reflecting on the 


vast treasures of knowledge which 
have not as yet been opened to 
you. And supposing for a moment 
that you have trod the whole circle 
of human and divine science, you 
may learn a lesson of humility from 
the greatest of men, who after he 
had employed a long life in intense 
and successful application, and risen 
to the sublimest conceptions of the 
works of God ever permitted to 
man while on earth, and stored his 
capacious mind with the riches 
of an ancient literature, made this 
remarkable confession ; ‘‘ I appear 
to myself,” says he, ‘ like a little 
child; I have picked up here and 
there a pebble on the sea shore, but 
the vast ocean of knowledge still 
lies unexplored before me.” There 
is another whom we must not 
forget, whose views had been mira- 
culously extended, who had as- 
cended into the third heavens, who 
has made the divinely inspired 
declaration, that we know only in 
part; that we behold the most 
interesting and important objects 
through an obscure medium; and 
that all our knowledge of divine 
things, here on earth, has about it 
the concealment of a difficult and 
unexplained enigma. 1 Cor. xiii. 
But alas! Are there not many 
young persons who will peruse 
these pages, who have made only the 
slenderest attainments in human, 
and none whatever in divine know- 
ledge; who, if they are vain, are 
vain of the most superficial acquire- 
ments; and who, if proud, have 
only ignorance in which to glory. 
But if with not a few this is far 
from being the case, and if vanity 
and pride have apparently some 
foundation on which to rest, let us 
not delude ourselves by supposing 
that we are justifiable in indulging 
in vanity or cherishing pride. Let 
us never forget the light in which 
the Most High has placed this sin 
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of our fallen nature. He classes 
the proud with the calumniator, 
and the false witness, and the liar, 
and the murderer. ‘* These things 
doth the Lord hate, a proud look, 
a lying tongue, and hands that 
shed innocent blood.” It is more- 
over the evident design of God, 
revealed in his word, to stain the 
pride of all human glory, to bring 
down the high look and the lofty 
imagination, in one word to debase 
the proud and to exalt the lowly. 

III. Let me guard you against 
the indulgence of a restless and vain 
curiosity. 

By « restless and vain curiosity 
I mean an undue attention, and 
consequent on this, an incessant 
and curious inquiry as to persons 
and things in which you have no 
personal nor relative interest. 
There is no character more deserv- 
ing of censure than ‘* a busy body 
in other men’s matters.” The sacred 
writer exhorts the Thessalonians in 
these words, “‘ Study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and 
to work with your own hands, as 
we commanded you.” And in the 
following epistle, his words are 
equally applicable to that trifling 
and inquisitive spirit which is so 
censurable. ‘* Even when we were 
with you,” he says, “ this we com- 
manded you, if any would not 
work, neither should he eat. For 
we hear that there are some who 
walk among you disorderly, work- 
ing not at all, but are busy bodies. 
Now them that are such, we com- 
mand and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness 
they work, and eat their own 
bread.” There is a class of indi- 
viduals of a similar character, 
whose conduct is condemned by 
the Apostle, in his first epistle to 
Timothy, ‘‘ who learn,” he says, 
‘* to be idle, wandering about from 
house to house; and not only 
idle, but tatlers also and busy 
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bodies, speaking things that they 
ought not.” It may perhaps be 
affirmed that the young are in 
very little danger of this vice; it 
is however, well for them to be on 
their guard against it, and one of 
the best preservatives will be found 
in the constant employment of 
their leisure hours in some valua- 
ble pursuit. And how numerous 
are those which offer themselves. 
Observations on passages of Scrip- 
ture, which are to be found in the 
valuable books of instruction 
which you are directed to peruse, 
would, if collected and arranged, 
form a treasury of useful and most 
important knowledge. The lead- 
ing particulars in the sermons you 
hear, would also, if noted down, 
furnish you with many important 
facts to help you in your inquiries 
after religious truth, and in preserv- 
ing you from the foolish and danger- 
ous errors and extravagancies of 
the day. As infidelity also is still 
making a few expiring efforts to 
redeem a lost cause from utter 
neglect and contempt, it would 
serve to preserve you from any 
fear, either of the keenness or 
force of its objections, to ex- 
amine those objections carefully, 
and to read those answers to them 
which have proceeded from the 
pens of Doddridge, of Watson, 
of Horne, and of Dr. J. P. Smith. 
The ,writings of these learned men 
will satisfy your own mind as to 
the truth and divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures; and the 
careful study of them will enable 
you to remove doubts from the 
minds of others, and to prove to 
them that infidelity is the offspring 
of corrupt affections, not of mental 
conviction. On the supposition 
that this, and other important 
branches of divine knowledge, 
were as familiar to you as the 
daily transactions of life, there yet 
remains one science with which 
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you will never be perfectly con- 
versant. The science to which we 
refer is self-knowledge. The an- 
cients inform us that the precept, 
‘* know thyself,” came down from 
heaven. One poet of our own has 
said, 

‘¢ Man, know thyself ; all wisdom centres 

here:” 


and another, 
“© The proper study of mankind is man.” 


To these testimonies we may add 
the precepts of revelation, ‘* Ex- 
amine yourself whether you be in 
the faith; prove your own selves,” 
Who are they who are the most 
chargeable with pride, with vanity, 
with follies the most egregious, 
and with conduct the least suita- 
ble to their station in life! The 
reply must necessarily be, that 
those who are deserving of accu- 
sation on these points, are those 
who are the least acquainted with 
themselves. And if we were, on 
the other hand, asked who are 
they who are the most teachable 
and excellent in youth; the most 
wise and prudent in the meri- 
dian of life; and the most 
esteemed and revered in age ?— 
The reply, if according to truth, 
would be, those who have most 
carefully examined their general 
character, their peculiar disposi- 
tions, their errors and their defects ; 
in one word, those who are most 
intimately acquainted with them- 
selves. But, alas! there is but 
little of this self-knowledge. Hence 
we have so much foolish pride, 
insufferable vanity, and absurd 
errors, in the manners, the spirit 
and the conduct of our young 
people. Hence many who are un- 
willing, and perhaps unable to 
learn, presume to teach; and not 
a few who are eagle-eyed at dis- 
covering what is incorrect in others, 
have hardly ever as yet, even in 
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one single instance, acted in a 
becoming manner themselves. 

Let me then, my youthful reader, 
most strenuously commend to you 
the examination of your own heart. 
Do not be a stranger at home. If 
we justly condemn the conduct of 
that man who is perfectly well 
acquainted with the affairs of those 
around him, but who never looks 
into his own accounts, or makes 
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wise domestic arrangements for the 
comfort and safety of his house- 
hold, he is much more worthy of 
severe reprehension, who stores his 
mind with all kinds of knowledge, 
but neglects that which to him per- 
sonally is more important than 
every other, the knowledge of him- 


self, 
(To be continued. ) 





ON THE POOR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


“To the poor the Gospel is 
preached.” Such was the decla- 
ration of our Lord and Saviour, 
when on earth; descriptive alike 
of his own conduct, and of the 
obligations which would rest, 
through all succeeding ages, on the 
ministers and members of Chris- 
tian churches. These memorable 
words were surely designed, not 
only to intimate the special om 
tation of the Gospel to the condi- 
tion of the most necessitous and 
wretched of mankind, but also to 
declare his will, that suitable and 
adequate provision should be 
made by his disciples for the ful- 
filment of this his gracious de- 
sign, His personal ministry was 
chiefly addressed to the poor. 
Never do we find him in the man- 
sions of the great—in the palaces 
of Caiaphas, or Herod, or Pilate, 
—except when dragged thither by 
his malicious foes, and arraigned 
as a malefactor. Seldom did he 
enter, in the character of a pub- 
lic instructor, the habitations of 
the wealthy and the powerful ; but 
whenever he went, he was sur- 
rounded by multitudes of the 
“‘ common people,” many of whom 
“heard him gladly ;” and by 
those who languished under all 
the varieties of human malad 

and suffering, to whom he ad- 


ministered prompt and effectual re- 
lief. 

The apostles closely imitated 
this part of the conduct of their 
divine Master. Though they oc- 
casionally reasoned with the Jew- 
ish rulers, or the philosophers. of 
Greece, on the great doctrines: of 
Christianity, though they were in- 
strumental in converting a few 
persons of rank, and some. ho- 
nourable women, they chiefly pro- 
claimed the glad tidings of mercy 
and salvation to the poor, whether 
of Jewish or Gentile race, and 
this was the class which, there is 
reason to believe, composed the 
far greater portion of the primi- 
tive christian churches. The apos- 
tle Paul, in writing to the believers 
at Corinth, fully confirms this 
statement. ‘“ Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, are called, but 
God hath chosen the foolish, &c. 
that no flesh should glory in his 
presence.” 1 Cor. i. 26—29. 

The subsequent history of Chris- 
tianity, wherever it has been pre- 
served in any degree of its primi- 
tive purity, furnishes additional 
proof that such is the will of our 
divine Master. The mass of those 
in every age, who have been dis- 
posed to attend upon the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel, when faith- 
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fully administered, and to whom 
they have been rendered, by a spe- 
cial divine influence, effectual to 
salvation, have been, the poor of 
the land. All who are conversant 
with the history of Christian mis- 
sions, must know, that the con- 
gregations and churches gathered 
in heathen countries have chiefly 
consisted of the inferior grades of 
society. Here and there a proud 
Brahmin or a pagan chief may 
have been converted to the faith 
of Jesus, but the chief reward of 
the devoted missionary has been 
reaped from the lower castes, and 
even from uncivilized tribes. Nor 
can we look at the progress of the 
gospel, in professedly Christian 
ands, without arriving at the same 
conclusion, that to the poor the 
gospel is preached, and by them 
it is most readily received. It is 
not the intention of the writer of 
this paper to institute an inquiry 
into the reasons of this fact, if 
it be such, though it would per- 
haps not be difficult, apart from 
the doctrine of divine sovereignty, 
to furnish a satisfactory solution. 
At present, it will suffice to state 
his full conviction, that, in all 
ages and countries, wherever the 
gospel hasbeen faithfully proclaim- 
ed, and its ordinances scripturally 
administered, the great mass of 
attendants have been poor, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term, 
and that among persons of this 
class, the gospel has ever achieved 
its noblest triumphs. 

But it appears to the present 
writer, after a residence of about 
two years in the metropolis of this 
empire, and an attentive observa- 
tion of the churches and congrega- 
tions gathered there, and (especially 
those connected with the several 
denominations of evangelical Dis- 
senters,) that LoNDON furnishes 
almost a solitary exception to the 
universal fact stated above. At 
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least it is his object to invite the 
attention of philanthropic Chris- 
tians. (many of whom are to be 
found among the inhabitants of 
this great city,) to a consideration 
of the following practical ques- 
tions : 

1. Is it, or is it not, a fact, that 
the aspect of London congrega- 
tions is widely different, nay, al- 
most the reverse of that exhibited 
in all other parts of the kingdom, 
(a few fashionable watering-places, 
perhaps, excepted ?) 

2. If it be a fact, how is it to 
be accounted for? Why is it 
that the poor of the metropolis do 
not attend on the worship of God, 
in an equal proportion to that 
which generally prevails ? 

3. Can any thing be devised by 
Christian zeal and benevolence 
beyond what has been already at- 
tempted, to remedy this great, and 
J fear growing evil, so that in Lon- 
don, as in all other places, the 
known will of the Saviour may be 
carried into full effect—* to the 
poor the gospel is preached ?” 

The first of these inquiries, re- 
lating, as it does, to a matter of 
fact, may surely be determined by 
observation. I would not speak 
with confidence, but merely state 
my own impressions and con- 
victions, and shall be happy 
if any correspondent, who may 
think proper to advert to the sub- 
ject, can prove me mistaken. A 
tolerably extensive acquaintance 
with country congregations, as 
well in the more scattered as in 
populous districts, has led me 
to conclude, that generally much 
more than half, say two-thirds or 
three-fourths of each congregation 
consists of the poor, by which is 
not meant merely, those who are 
destitute of affluence, and yet who 
make a respectable appearance in 
society, but the ——- whe- 
ther labourers in agriculture or 
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mechanics. In the metropolis, on 
the contrary, those who are, bond 
Jide, poor, in some places may con- 
stitute one-fourth of the assembly, 
but in not a few, scarcely any such 
individuals are to be found. 

I speak not now of episcopal 
churches and chapels, in some of 
which, though the gospel is not 
preached, and there is little to at- 
tract the poor, save the parochial 
charities which are periodically 
distributed, it will be seen, that 
the broad aisles, fitted up for their 
express accommodation, are filled 
with persons of this class ;—nor 
do I now refer to the spacious 
chapels belonging to the Calvin- 
istic or Wesleyan Methodists, to 
which some of the poor of the me- 
tropolis are attracted ;—nor do [ 
advert to the places in which Uni- 
tarianism is preached, where the 
absence of the poor is neither a 
matter of surprise nor of regret ;— 
but I speak of the meeting-houses, 
or (as it is the modern fashion to 
call them) chapels occupied by the 
several denominations of evange- 
lical Dissenters. There are un- 
questionably many persons fre- 
quenting these Christian sanctua- 
ries, in comparatively humble life, 
in straitened circumstances,though 
of decent appearance and man- 
ners; but where shall we look for 
the great mass, or any considerable 
portion of the wretched and de- 
graded and demoralized poor that 
crowd the lanes and alleys and 
courts of this populous city? Is 
it not a fact, that Christian visi- 
tors, who explore these haunts of 
misery and vice on the Lord's-day, 
not from unhallowed curiosity, but 
for purposes of benevolence and 
mercy, toocommoonly find that their 
inhabitants, if notin the neighbour- 
ing gin-shop, or some other place 
of resort for the profligate and 
abandoned, are sitting at home in 
squalid wretchedness, without the 
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least disposition to attend on the 
public ordinances of religion, or 
the least sense of shame on ac- 
count of their awful profanation of 
the Sabbath. In the country, 
the villagers will travel in groups, 
several miles, and often in incle- 
ment weather, rather than be ab- 
sent from their usual place of wor- 
ship, during one part, at least, of 
the services of the Sabbath. Nor 
is this alone the practice of the 
truly pious, of whom it might be 
justly expected, that they should 
willingly suffer privations and en- 
dure hardships for the gospel’s 
sake; but it will apply to many 
who, it is feared, attend only from 
habit, or education, or example, 
or a regard to their reputation, or 
the desire of promoting their own 
worldly interests. But none of 
these things seem to operate to any 
extent upon the poor of the metro- 
polis. You may enter one place 
after another, reared in the very 
midst of thousands and myriads of 
these children of penury and 
wretchedness, and glance your eye 
over the assemblies convened there, 
and scarcely observe one among 
them, belonging to this class of 
character. 

Assuming this to be the true 
state of the case, (a few excep- 
tions there may be, but the writer 
is persuaded that it is not far from 
the truth as applied to the average of 
dissenting congregations, )the ques- 
tion occurs, How is this fact to 
be accounted for? What are the 
causes which operate to produce 
such a result; a result which can- 
not fail to be prejudicial to so- 
ciety, and most distressing to the 
Christian philanthropist? How 
is it, why is it, that the poor of the 
metropolis are less inclined than 
others of the same class to attend 
upon the ministry of the gospel ; 
that whilst, in almost all other 
places, the wealthier and middle 
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classes constitute a minority, in 
London they compose the great 
majority, if not the whole of the 
congregation. 

The absence of the poor from 
our Christian congregations is cer- 
tainly not to be attributed to the 
paucity of their numbers, for what- 
ever show of opulence there may 
be in all parts of the metropolis, 
and its vicinity, it is but too cer- 
tain, that hundreds of thousands 
of its vast and ever-increasing po- 
pulation, are in circumstances of 
abject poverty and extreme wretch- 
edness, Nor can it be explained 
by the distance of their residence 
from places of public worship ; 
for many of these are reared in the 
very midst of the wretched haunts 
of poverty and vice: nor can it 
now be accounted for, as in former 
years, by the dread of reproach, or 
the fear of persecution: for the 
loss of reputation and much tem- 
poral suffering are incurred, rather 
than avoided, by their habits of 
irreligion and impiety. Nor does 
it arise from the want of informa- 
tion and exhortation; for there are 
few districts in which the poor re- 
side, which are not statedly visited 
by the members of the * Christian 
Instruction” and ‘* District Visit- 
ing Societies,” who urge the ob- 
jects of their charity, both through 
the medium of tracts and by ver- 
bal exhortations on the subject, 
not to ** forsake the assembling of 
themselves together.” It has, 
however, appeared to the writer 
of this paper, that there are rea- 
sons, which it will not be difficult 
to discover, that may serve to ex- 
med in some degree, the fact al- 
uded to; some of which may be 
traced to the moral character and 
condition of the poor themselves, 
and others to circumstances con- 
nected with the usages of our 
cburches and congregations. 

First, as it respects the poor them- 
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selves, the following have occurred 
to the mind of the writer, as some 
out of many reasons, which may 
account for the almost total ab- 
sence of that class of persous 
from our places of worship. 

1. They are isolated and almost 
unknown to each other, and con- 
sequently not acted upon by ex- 
ample. Though they live in the 
same court, or are crowded into 
different apartments of the same 
dwelling, they are frequently as 
unacquainted with each other’s 
characters and habits as if they 
inhabited distant countries. They 
scarcely recognize each other’s 
countenances, and have little or no 
knowledge of each other's private 
conduct. In rural districts the pea- 
santry are known to one another ; 
they associate together; and the 
example of a few is followed by the 
rest, whether it be for good or evil. 

2. Again, the poor of the me- 
tropolis are hidden and unob- 
served. They live frequently in 
the midst of the wealthier classes, 
but so shut out from view, by the 
seclusion and wretchedness of their 
dwellings, that they are scarcely 
known to exist. A few, prompted 
by compassion, may penetrate the 
dark recesses which shelter them, 
but with respect to the mass of 
their more favoured neighbours, 
they live and die wholly unknown 
to and neglected by them. The 
consequence of this is, that the 
salutary restraint is not felt by 
them which operates on the hum- 
bler classes of society in more 
scattered districts, who feel that 
they have a character to sustain, 
and that the eyes of many whose 
good opinion they are anxious to 
secure, are upon them. 

3. To these must, I fear, be added, 
as a principal cause of the neglect 
of public worship by the poor of 
the metropolis, their dreadful de- 
pravity, and especially their invete- 
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rate habits of intemperance. Inthe 
country, (I speak not so much of 
populous and manufacturing dis- 
tricts as of the agricultural)the beer- 
houses may be too often the places 
of resort during a great part of the 
Lord’s day, to a few of the more 
dissolute and depraved, and it is 
to be feared that the multiplication 
of these incentives to drunkenness 
of late years has tended to the de- 
moralization of the peasantry of 
ourland. But this evil, though 
great, bears no comparison to the 
gigantic form, which this horrible 
vice assumes in the metropolis. It 
would seem scarcely possible that 
any Christian minister, or meniber 
of a Christian church, can witness, 
however remotely, the horrors and 
abominations connected with the 
habits of intemperance, to which 
so large a portion of the poor 
of the metropolis are so un- 


happily addicted, can see those 
spl 


endid haunts of misery and 
vice, the gin-palaces (as they are 
termed) rising up in every direc- 
tion, and most of all where pover- 
ty most abounds, and not feel it an 
incumbent duty to do their utmost 
to crush this hydra of iniquity. So 
long as this national disgrace con- 
tinues to prevail, we fear little can 
be done effectually to promote the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of 
the poor of the metropolis. 

But, Secondly, there are causes 
which operate to exclude the poor 
from our places of worship besides 
those which arise out of their own 
moral character and condition, 
and it is to these I am chiefly 
anxious to direct the attention of 
the reader—these are the neglect 
of legitimate influence to induce 
their attendance, the want of adap- 
tation in the public services to 
their capacities and condition, and 
above all, the want of suitable ac- 
commodation, to any considerable 
extent, in our places of worship, 
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for this class of our fellow country- 
men. I do not mean to assert that 
these are the only causes of the 
evil complained of, for many others 
might be assigned; not that they 
operate alike in all places, for 
there are some happy exceptions 
among our metropolitan congrega- 
tions: but that, in the writer’s opi- 
nion at least, the causes enume- 
rated will too frequently apply. 

1. Fhe neglect on the part of 
the pious members of our religious 
communities of that influence, 
which they might legitimately and 
beneficially employ, to induce the 
poor resident in their immedi- 
ate vicinity, or who are in some 
measure dependent upon them, to 
attend public worship on the Lord’s 
day. No one can be more opposed 
than the writer of this paper to 
every kind and degree of compul- 
sion in religious matters. Nothing 
can be more inconsistent with the 
benevolent spirit of our holy reli- 
gion than the application of force, 
whether directly or indirectly, to 
the consciences of men. Yet there 
is a moral influence, beyond that 
of mere example, which the higher 
classes of society may lawfully 
exert on the lower; as when the 
head of a family requiring his do. 
mestics to attend with punctuality 
on public ordinances, or when the 
tradesman, who employs many of 
the labouring poor, enquires whe- 
ther they are in the habit of 
attending public worship on the 
Lord’s-day, and endeavours to urge 
them, not by threats and intimida- 
tion, but by moral suasion, to the 
discharge of this neglected duty. 
If persons thus circumstanced, and 
professing Christianity, were to lose 
no favourable opportunity of press- 
ing this important subject on the 
poor whom they employ, manifest- 
ing at the same time, a tender soli- 
citude for their temporal and spi- 
ritual welfare, it cannot be doubted, 
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that many would be induced, if not 
from higher and better motives, at 
least from respect and gratitude to 
their superiors, to meet them in the 
sanctuary of God. 

2. With every sentiment of re- 
spect and affection for his beloved 
and honoured brethren in the Chris- 
tian ministry, the present writer 
would venture to enquire whether 
there is not something in the 
character of the public services 
themselves that has a tendency to 
repel rather than attract the poor. 
Is not the practice of singing, 
without reading the lines, unfa- 
vourable to the attendance of such 
persons? Are not both the prayers 
and sermons ofttimes too artificial, 
requiring too much continuity of 
thought, and an effort of mind far 
beyond that of which the unlet- 
tered poor are capable. It is not 


surprising that this should be the 
case; the progress of education, 


the information and _ intelligence 
possessed by the principal members 
of our congregations, and it may 
be the erudition and taste of the 
preacher himself, all plead power- 
fully for an intellectual and dis- 
quisitive style of preaching, ill 
suited to the comprehension and 
capacities of the poor. But it may 
be questioned whether the progress 
of knowledge and refinement may 
not, in some instances, have led to 
a departure from the simplicity of 
the gospel, and whether the under- 
standing has not been gratified at 
the expense of the heart. The 
pulpit should never be degraded by 
empty declamation, and still less 
by the most distant approach to 
vulgarity ; but it were to be wished 
that a greater disposition were felt 
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both by preachers and hearers, to 
** condescend to men of low estate.” 

3. The principal reason however 
remains to be mentioned, viz. the 
want of suitable accommodations 
for the poor in our places of wor- 
ship. By suitable accommodations, 
I mean, a considerable area, which 
should be at least one-third of the 
space occupied by the whole build- 
ing, to which the poorest indivi- 
duals should have free access, 
which they might consider as their 
own place, and where they would 
not be deemed by others, or feel 
themselves to be, intruders. In 
some chapels, where a considerable 
space is left for the poor, it is so 
remote, so shut out from the rest of 
the congregation, the persons occu- 
pying them are so completely in 
the position of outward court wor- 
shippers, that none can feel sur- 
prised if the benches are empty. 
In other cases, every entrance and 
avenue is completely fenced by 
pew-openers, who move with 
promptness if a well-dressed person 
appear, but remain stationary, or 
assume a repulsive air, if any of the 
more abject children of poverty 
intrude within the doors—suffering 
them tostand shivering in the aisles, 
or leave the place, rather than 
conduct them to seats provided for 
their accommodation. Jn some, I 
fear in too many, of our places of 
worship, no such accommodations 
are provided ; and as the class of 
persons to which I refer would not 
be admitted into pews, they are as 
effectually excluded as if written 
over the doors, ‘* No poor persons 
are admitted.” These things ought 
not so to be. But the writer will 
resume the subject in a future papes- 
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THE SMITTEN ROCKS. 


THAT part of the Israelitish His- 
tory which relates to the smiting of 
the rocks in Horeb and Kadesh 
deserves and will repay attentive 
consideration. 

The Mosaic record states that 
two rocks were smitten, and that 
their gushing streams on each occa- 
sion yielded supply and refresh- 
ment to the distressed and mur- 
muring children of Jacob. The 
coincidences betwixt the two events 
are so striking as to have induced 
many to consider that Moses, both 
in Exod. xvii. and Numb. xx. 
refers to the same fact, only sup- 
plying in the latter passage such 
circumstances as were omitted in 
the former. And it is remarkable 
that the advocates of the opinion, 
that only one rock was smitten, are 
generally the advocates of the 
popular notion that the stream 
obtained from that rock actually 
flowed by the tents of the Israelites 
during their forty years sojourn in 
the wilderness. A careful exami- 
nation of the history will show that 
the two opinions are incompatible. 
It is evident from the Mosaic nar- 
rative, that after the smiting of the 
rock in Kadesh, be it when it 
may, the Jews were often distressed 
for water. Muses offered to buy 
water of the King of Edom: they 
digged wells and found water to 
quench their raging thirst; and 
they drank of the ** brooks of Ar- 
non,” as they crossed its fords in 
their near approach to the promised 
land, — facts which demonstrate 
that Moses did not expect the 
waters of Kadesh to follow them, 
and that the mountain stream did 
not flow by their camps after they 
left the elevated region of Hor. 

The present article must be 
limited to an examination of the 
evidence in favour of the two 


miracles at Horeb and Kadesh: 
in a subsequent number we shall 
attempt to show that the current 
— respecting the water of 

oreb following the Jews through 
their pilgrimage is unsupported 
both by scripture and fact. 

1. Geography lends its aid to 
establish the fact that two rocks 
were smitten. The first mira- 
cle was wrought at Raphidim, 
near the wilderness of Sin, which 
formed the eastern boundary of 
Egypt: the second at Kadesh in 
the wilderness of Jsin, which bor- 
dered on Idumea, and formed the 
southern boundary of Palestine. 
Great difficulty is experienced by 
all scriptural geographers in deter- 
mining the stations and localities 
occupied by the Jews in the wilder- 
ness; to dogmatize therefore would 
be absurd; but the evidence is 
sufficient to warrant the statement 
that these two wildernesses were at 
remote distances from each other; 
and that an event which took place 
in the one, would not be mistaken 
for a similar event which occurred 
in the other. 

2. Chronology will assist in dis- 
criminating betwixt the two mira- 
cles, Rephidim is stated by Moses 
to be the eleventh station occupied 
by the Jews, while Kadesh was 
the thirty-third; a considerable 
interval of time must therefore 
have taken place between them. 
A few months only had elapsed 
between the Exodus and _ the 
encampment at Rephidim; but 
shortly after the miracle at Kadesh, 
Aaron, who had been their priest 
for nearly forty years, died in Mount 

or. 

3. The conduct of the Israelites 
is illustrative of the subject. No 
complaints respecting water are 
recorded after the smiting of the 
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rock at Horeb; till they reached 
Kadesh: whereas subsequent to 
this second supply, they resorted to 
their murmurings, and so petulant 
and ungrateful did they become, 
that fiery serpents were sent to 
punish them for their folly. There 
is an allusion too in the complaint 
uttered at Kadesh, that indicates 
a difference in the events. They 
refer to their ‘* brethren who died 
before the Lord.” Numb. xx. 3. 
The reference is unquestionably to 
the sudden and awful death of 
Korah, Dathan, and their company, 
by the miraculous and judicial 
earthquake and fire. Their rebel- 
lion and conspiracy had not taken 
place when the children of Israel 
were encamped at the foot of Sinai 
and Horeb; and thus historically 
proves that the miracles of Horeb 
and Kadesh were not identical. 

4. The circumstances attending 
the miracles indicate a specitic dif- 
ference. At Rephidim Moses was 
commanded to proceed to the dis- 
tant rock, and take with him the 
elders only as witnesses of the 
transaction, while at Kadesh the 
whole congregation were present. 
Moses struck the rock at Horeb by 
divine injunction, while at Kadesh, 
he was enjoined only to speak to 
the mountainous mass. This dif- 
ference is too important to be over- 
looked, as the striking of the rock 
at the latter place, together with 
the haste, impetuosity, and temper 
with which it was done, constituted 
the offence of Moses, for which he 
was not allowed to enter the land 
of promise and of hope. 

The history of Moses, from the 
giving of the law to the death of 
Aaron, renders it improbable that 
the sentence of exclusion was held 
in terrorem over him during thirty- 
eight years, which must have been 
the case, unless there were two 
rocks smitten, one at the com- 
mencement of his pilgrimage, the 
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other when drawing near its close. 
—The considerations now sug- 
gested support the conclusion, that 
two rocks were smitten; thus 
affording demonstrative and _ re- 
peated evidence of the forbearance 
and goodness of the Almighty 
towards his offending children. In 
neither case ‘did he stir up all his 
wrath ;” their impious wish he for- 
bore to notice, and instead of con- 
signing them to instant destruction, 
*¢ He clave the rocks in the wilder- 
ness, and caused waters to ruu 
down like rivers,” by which lite 
was preserved and refreshment 
obtained. Miracles alone cannot 
subdue the rebellious and ungrate- 
ful spirit of man. Before they 
reached Horeb, the Israelites had 
witnessed such displays of power 
and love in Egypt, at the Red Sea, 
at Elim, and Marah, as ought to 
have allayed every fear and silenced 
every complaint; but present dis- 
tress obliterated all recollection of 
past mercies, and induced the 
petulant a to Moses, ‘*‘ Give us 
water to drink.” This was sufli- 
ciently provoking, but their infatua- 
tion and infidelity at Kadesh are 
marvellous in the extreme, since 
they had witnessed and experienced 
a series of unceasing ‘aided during 
the thirty-eight years of their other- 
wise perilous journeyings. Mira- 
cles are testimonials to the exist- 
ence, power and providence of 
God; important means of confirm- 
ing the doctrines of revelation; 
inducements to reflection, examina- 
tion and trust; but it is the Spirit of 
God alone who can bow the heart 
of man, and make him an obedient 
and humble disciple of the Lord. 
The rock at Horeb was typical 
of the Redeemer. An inspired 
commentator calls it a ‘ spiritual 
rock,” and “ Christ;” a type of 
Christ both as having been smitten, 
and as being the “fountain of 
living waters.” Lloreb and Sinai 
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were parts of the same mountainous 
ridge, and the names are hence 
used interchangeably. On this ele- 
vation the Almighty descended to 
converse with his servant Moses, 
and to publish his law to the world: 
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may it not, without any violation 
of the rules of scriptural interpre- 
tation, be considered as a type of 
Christ, as the only ground of inter- 
course and meeting betwixt God 
and a sinful world ? 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, AND THE AMERICAN DEPUTATION. 


To the Editor.—You will not 
think very favourably of a cause 
which requires, on the part of 
its advocates, the sacrifice of 
truth and charity, and which 
presumes upon the ignorance and 
draws largely upon the credulity 
of mankind. Such is the cause 
of the Church of England at this 
moment, if we may judge from the 
articles which its lords and leaders 
are putting forth in its defence. 
This church has its Index Expur- 
gatorius as well as the Church of 
Rome; and its prohibitions, though 
less summary, are quite as effec- 
tual as those of the Vatican. When 
awork is to be proscribed, it is 
not denounced ex cathedra, though 
this was tried as long as the people 
would endure it; but a few unprin- 
cipled men of letters, briefless bar- 
risters, and clerical adventurers 
are hired to put an extinguisher 
upon it by misrepresenting and 
misquoting its contents, and by 
assailing with the foulest abuse the 
character of its author. And 
while the blinded votaries of this 
church will be satisfied to regard 
the painted shadows and grotesque 
fancies revealed through “‘ the dim 
religious light” vouchsafed to them 
by their priests and temples as su- 
perior to the realities of truth and 
the broad day-light of heaven, 
they will ever be the dupes of this 
artifice. J imagine that there are 
many hundreds of church-going 
simpietons who would on no ac- 
count be induced to open the vo- 
lumes which contain Reed's and 


Mattheson’s Narrative of their Vi- 
sit to the Churches of the United 
States; and for no better reasons 
than that the Christian Guardian 
and Fraser’s Magazine have pro- 
nounced the writers to be knaves, 
and the work a tissue of falsehoods. 

You may well believe that these 
high church authorities, which 
give the tone of bigotry to the cre- 
dulous party from whom they first 
received it, had very little’weight 
with me. On such recommenda- 
tion as theirs, and it has never 
deceived me, I procured the book 
in question: nor was I long in 
discovering the secret of the po- 
licy, which, if possible, would ob- 
literate its pages. It is the same 
which induces the heartless Tories 
in Church and State to wish that 
the whole continent of America 
were in “ the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried.” America, great 
and prosperous, blest with the 
best civil and religious institutions 
that any country can enjoy, and 
strange to tell, without either mo- 
narch or state church, presents a 
spectacle to European priests and le- 
gislators which perplexes them with 
fear of change. They are alarmed 
lest the undoubted success of this 
great experiment in the new world 
should find imitators in this; and 
most of all do they dread the ex- 
te of the voluntary principle, 
as distinguished from the establish- 
ment and compulsory principle, in 
furnishing the people with all the 
necessary means of religious in- 
struction. Hence the special plead- 
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ing, lying, and slandering in Fra- 
ser’s Magazine for October and 
November—articles worthy of a 
convicted libeller, and worthy of 
the cause which can employ and 
reward so base an advocate. My 
object in this letter is not to ex- 
pose and chastise all the delin- 
quencies of this masked assassin of 
character. This would occupy too 
much of your space: but I would 
select, in order to controvert it, an 
assertion as false as it is malicious, 
which represents America as in a 
miserable state of religious desti- 
tution; and, which ascribes this 
state to the inefficiency of the 
voluntary principle, and the ab- 
sence of an Established Church, 
like that of England—a Church 
which the devout Fraser—** com- 
mitscalmly to her covenant God”— 
while in a former page in the Me- 
morabilia Bacchanalia, he makes 
himself merry at the expense of 
her drunken priests. That America, 


which multiplies its population 
at an unprecedented ratio, and 


which is perpetually receiving 
accessions of foreigners from all 
parts of the world, should be un- 
able to follow these immense mul- 
titudes into the wilderness, and 
establish schools, build churches, 
and provide an educated ministry, 
amidst cities that spring up like 
fairy islands from the deep, is only 
saying that it is not in her power to 
work miracles. That she has per- 
formed wonders, her religious sta- 
tistics in the most unfavourable 
circumstances abundantly testify. 
Yes, and judging from the facts 
of a lengthened history supplied by 
civil establishments of Christian- 
ity, wonders which they could not 
achieve, nor even attempt. In 
America there are many churches 
destitute of pastors : does this prove 
the inefficiency of the Voluntary 
Principle? The churches have 
formed themselves—the religious 
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spirit seizing on the voluntary 
principle calls it into active and 
energetic operation, while colleges 
rise up as by magic, to pre- 
pare and send forth an educated 
clergy to sustain and increase 
it. The sneers and contempt 
which the reviewer casts upon 
the excellent men, because they 
are unlettered, who are going 
through the length and the breadth 
of the land, preaching the gospel 
to the ignorant and widely scattered 
population, he had better have 
reserved for a certain and no incon- 
siderable portion of the clergy of 
his own Church, There is a worse 
ignorance than that of letters. A 
man may teach religion who never 
graduated at college, while thou- 
sands who have taken their degrees 
may be totally incompetent to 
state ‘“‘ which be the first princi- 
ples of the Gospel of Christ.” 
Of the truth of this, the far-famed 
Church of England exhibits the 
most convincing proof. So great 
is her dearth of clergy, that in 
hundreds of instances the same in- 
dividual holds four, five, and some- 
times six benefices, while of those 
who enjoy the largest incomes, and 
of many others, it may justly be 
affirmed, that as it regards reli- 
gion, they are far more ignorant 
than the most illiterate American 
itinerants. 

There were times in the history 
of this church when even her digni- 
taries found it necessary to employ 
instruments quite as coarse and 
unfurnished as the humble persons 
whom the pious Fraser honours 
with his scorn. The following 
‘*merry toy” I met with the other 
day, in the life of Archbishop 
Usher, prefixed to his body of di- 
vinity :— 

“A smith with his leathern 
apron came to him, entreating his 
Grace to ordain him. The good 
bishop looked on him with a smil- 
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ing, not a disdainful countenance, 
and asked him what he was? A 
blacksmith said he. Hast thou 
any learning ? said the bishop: 
No other but my mother tongue, 
said the smith, Canst thou an- 
swer gainsayers ? continued the 
bishop—Dost thou not know this 
kingdom of Ireland is filled with 
priests and Jesuits ? The smith re- 
plied, that if his Grace would ex- 
amine him, he would answer him 
according to his ability ; where- 
upon the bishop tried him as to 
several points of divinity, in which 
the smith gave him satisfaction, to 
his admiration. The bishop asked 
him what parish he lived in? He 
told him: and that the minister 
of the place was very sickly, and 
seldom preached. Well, said the 
bishop, I see thou hast good na- 
tural parts, I will write to the 
minister, to let thee have his notes, 
and thou shalt preach them, for I 
see thou hast a good memory. Ac- 


cordingly the bishop wrote to the 
minister to let the smith have some 
of his notes to preach, which, as 
soon as the smith received, he 


got a gown and mounted the 
pulpit.” He was at length ordained, 
and was eminently useful, especially 
among the Catholics of his parish. 
It is with me a question whether 
the learned, the witty, and highly- 
gifted Rev. Sydney Smith ever 
did half as much good as this 
honest man, from whose calling he 
probably derives his patronymic. 
Many of a similar description were 
employed at different periods, such 
was the deficiency of educated cler- 
gymen, or the nation must have re- 
lapsed into Popery, 

Never did a country put forth 
more vigour, or devote more ample 
resources for the attainment of a 
great object than America, in provi- 
ding for herself through all her states 
and dependencies, an educated and 
efficient ministry, and so zealously 
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are her youth engaged in seconding 
these mighty efforts that their ar- 
dour needs to be repressed rather 
than stimulated ; they are literally 
falling victims to their excessive 
application to their studies. After 
an affecting detail of an instance 
of this kind in the person of one of 
the most devoted of their mission- 
aries, the editor of the North Ame- 
rican Review exclaims, “ How 
filled are the annals of American 
colleges with cases of this kind. 
What hundreds of young men with 
bodies and minds like those which 
Ashmun possessed at the outset, 
and with such character too, such 
energy, ambition, zeal to be useful, 
have thus broken themselves down 
in the fine flower of a noble vigour, 
that, duly husbanded, might have 
made them the blessing and praise 
of the world. Who can estimate 
the loss to literature, liberty, reli- 
gion; the loss from disease, and 
from death alike; the loss in what 
has been done, and in what has 
not been, and in how it has been 
done; to say nothing of the mise 

endured, and the imbecility entailed, 
and of the ultimate incalculable 
influences of all, ineluding the 
contagion of evil example in the 
generations yet to follow us.” I 
should be glad to know what the 
state could have done for America 
more than the noble and generous 
spirit of the people have impelled 
them to do for themselves. Sup- 
pose the Church of England, Ire- 
land and Wales, with all its won- 
drons machinery of clergy of all 
orders, pluralists, non-residents, 
deacons, archdeacons, bishops, and 
curates, had been set down in 
one of the most central cities of 
the United Staies on the day of 
their independence, is it credible 
that they would have wrought a 
tenth part of the benefit which 
the pure spirit of religion, irrespec- 
tive of tithes and rates and eccle- 
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siastical property has effected in 
the course of the last seven years. 
Not all the special pleading, nor 
the dishonest appeals made to 
speeches and reports of different 
religious societies, the very exist- 
ence of which, and the pleas which 
they urge, are evidence against the 
inference which the Reviewer 
would fain draw from them; northe 
testimony of Mr. Warden, the 
American Consul at Paris; nor the 
fact that five millions of the popu- 
lation are in such a state of reli- 
gious destitution, that the colleges 
and churches cannot at once com- 
ply with their demands; not all 
these together, can for a moment 
shake the evidence on which the 
Congregational Deputation found 
their statement, that New York, 
with its two hundred and twenty 
thousand inhabitauts has one hun- 
dred and thirty-two churches, while 
Liverpool with almost the same 
population, bas but fifty-seven ; that 
the same number of ministers, fifty- 
seven, are found in Boston with its 
sixty thousand souls; that Cincin- 
nati, a daughter of the forest, not 
half a century old, has, with a popu- 
lation of thirty thousand, twenty- 
two ministers, while Nottingham, 
with a population of fifty thousand, 
has but twenty-three; and that 
notwithstanding the religious deso- 
Jation of the west, the teu states 
last added to the Union, covering 
a territory nine times as large as 
England and Wales, there is a 
greater proportion of clergymen 
and churches than in Scotland. 
These states, containing a popula- 
tion exceeding three millions and a 
half, have three thuusand seven 
hundred and one churches. 

I recommend the veracious and 
pious reviewer in Fraser, fairly to 
shew the working of the Establish- 
ment and compulsory principle, as 
developed in the history of his own 
church, and we shall then be able 
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to appreciate its claims above what 
ean be adduced in favour of the 
operation of the voluntary princi- 
ple in America. I affirm, that 
this church, the Church of Eng- 
jand, has never made any thing 
approaching to an adequate pro- 
vision to meet the moral and 
spiritual wants of the people, and 
that if the voluntary principle were 
to be paralyzed by some act of 
ecclesiastical tyranny, that we 
should soon resemble a heathen, 
rather than a Christian land. 

** By a survey of the Established 
Church,” says Robinson, ‘ in 1585 
and 1586, it appeared, that after 
twenty-eight years establishment 
of the Church of England, there 
were but two thousand preachers 
to serve ten thousand parishes, so 
that there were about eight thou- 
sand parishes without preaching 
ministers. Many of the incum- 
bents were ignorant and scandalous 
men. * In 1578 the inhabitants of 
Cornwall presented a petition to 
Parliament, in which they say, 
‘We are above the number of 
fourscore and ten thousand souls, 
which, for want of the word of 
God, are in extreme misery. We 
have about one hundred and sixty 
churches, the greatest part of which 
are supplied by men who are guilty 
of the grossest sins.” Nor till 
the middle of the last century 
was there any symptom of im- 
provement in the character of the 
clergy, and this was forced upon 
them by the rise of Methodism. 
A writer in the Velvet Cushion 
Controversy has given a pretty ac- 
curate view of the state of things 
as they now exist in the Church, 
where the compulsory system has 
provided what its advocates are 
pleased to call religious instruction. 
The author is repudiating the prin- 
ciple which Fraser has revived as 
a notable discovery of his own, 
«The Church of England remem- 
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bers that man is fallen, forces him 
to provide the means, and trusts 
that conversion may follow.” In 
reply to this, it is remarked, “ the 
people in almost innumerable in- 
stances, have complained that 
they have paid, but that the 
means of their conversion have 
not been provided. For they do 
not consider that a consecrated 
building, a curate to read prayers 
at distant intervals, and occasion- 
ally a sermon ebout as long asa 
paper in the Rambler, and con- 
taining a little less religious sen- 
timent ; to christen their children, 
and to inter their dead, is an ade- 
quate provision for their eternal 
welfare. They do not think that 
imposing upon them a clergyman, 
half-witted or vicious, or who has 
neither good nor evil in his charac- 
ter, a sort of holy vegetable, shed- 
ding no fragrance, and yielding no 
advantage, is furnishing them with 
the means of conversion. And they 
are even more dissatisfied still, 
when a man of real religion, who 
is exemplary in the discharge of 
every parochial duty, zealous in 
the pulpit, mild, beneficent, conde- 
scending and pious out of it, is 
harassed by his rector, or hunted 
by his diocesan, for being a fanatic 
and a methodist, till he is con- 
strained to abandon the post of 
usefulness. Though they cannot 
be blind to the faults of worldly 
clergymen, they know how to ap- 
preciate the man who does not 
make God’s work a sinecure, and 
would be most happy to retain him 
as their counsellor and friend. And 
even when such a pastor continues 
with them to the end of a laborious 
and useful life, as zeal and piety 
do not ordinarily descend from an 
incumbent to his successor, they 
cannot but lament, when they 
have lost an Elijah, that his place 
is filled, not by an Elisha, but a 
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Gehazi.”* What provision, may L 
ask, has the Charch of England ever 
made as an institution for the edu- 
cation of the people? What for 
extending the benefits of religion 
to our colonies? Is there any 
thing so powerless as this compul- 
sory system in the Canadas, for 
instance ? and what has it done 
for both the Indies? Compared 
with the voluntary efforts of Ame- 
rican and British Christians, just 
nothing at all; and if the Reviewer 
will have the goodness to look 
nearer home, he may be taught to 
lower the tone of scorn and con- 
tempt which he has adopted to- 
wards the Dissenters. Perhaps he 
will favour us with a report from 
Wales. In the mean time he will 
do well to listen to the testimony of 
Mr. Johnes.t What we quote is an 
inference from the induction of 
facts, which will astound some 
zealous supporters of the state hie- 
rarchy. ‘* Here is a church, use- 
less when ignorance and vice are to 
be repressed; worse than useless 
when knowledge and piety are 
spreading through the land: a 
church opposing the very end and 
object for which it is established, 
and throwing all the weight of its 
influence into the scale of national 
degeneracy.” In lreland the com- 
pulsory church has so well answer- 
ed the end of its establishment, by 
forcing five-sevenths of the people 
who never belonged to its com- 
munion, to support its bishops and 
pluralists in wealth and splendour, 
that the very soil seems to loath 
it: the curse of Rathcormac is 
upon it. In conclusion, let the 
Reviewer consult Lord Henley, 
His lordship, after making some 


* Legend of the Cushion, pp. 95—97. 

+ Essay on the Causes of Dissent in 
the Principality of Wales, which gained 
the Prize at the Fisteddvod held in May, 
1831. 
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very just strictures upon non-resi- 
dence and its deplorable conse- 
quences, as affecting agricultural, 
and therefore thinly populated dis- 
tricts, ‘That the want of religious 
instruction weighs with a tenfold 
oppression in our crowded cities, 
A a oor has risen up in our 
manufacturing districts which our 
churches cannot hold, and neither 
our own ministers, nor the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Dissenters, 
can adequately instruct. A mass 
of ignorance, heathenism, and crime 
is thus fostered, which threatens 
the country with the most alarming 
consequences, Much, indeed, has 
been done during the last ten years 
in building new churches; but the 
misfortune is, that they are most 
wanted in those very places where 
the people are either unable or un- 
willing to pay for the endowment of 
them.” His Lordship goes on to 
quote from Dr. Yates’s valuable 
work, the following appalling 
piece of information. ‘“ In a dis- 
trict containing, by one estimation, 
a population of 1,144,779, and by 
another, 1,129,451, the astonishing 
truth is most incontrovertibly es- 
tablished, that only 81 parish 
churches, and 81 ministers are pro- 
vided by the Church of England, 
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for a population of upwards of 
1,110,000 souls. The indubitable 
authority of Parliament hath, in- 
deed, demonstrated that within the 
comparatively small circle of about 
ten miles around the metropolis of 
Britain—the splendid seat of sci. 
ence, literature, commere, legisla- 
tion, philosophy, and (as is sup- 
posed,) religion, no less a number 
than 977,000 souls are shut out 
from the common pastoral offices of 
the national religion; are without 
any beneficial communion with the 
Established Church, receive no in- 
struction from a parish minister, 
and are totally excluded from the 
inestimable advantages of paro- 
chial public worship.” I may 
perhaps trouble you again with 
animadversions on some other por- 
tions of Mr. Fraser’s veritable pro- 
duction. In the meantime I take 
leave of this writer by recom- 
mending him for the future to cant 
less, and to remember, that to bear 
false witness against our neighbour 
is asin denounced by every church, 
and, as he or his employer has pain- 
fully experienced, may be visited 
by fine, if not with imprisonment. 
I am, dear Sir, 
faithfully yours, 
December 18, 1835. SIGMA. 





REV. M. A. GATHERCOLE’S REPLY TO MR. ELLERBY, WITH 
REMARKS. 


In the middle of November we 


received two letters from Mr. 
Gathercole, in reply to Mr. Eller- 
by’s letter, which appeared in our 
October Magazine, respecting the 
Library at the late Mr. Parsons’s 
chapel, Leeds. Had our corre- 
spondent confined himself to his 
own vindication, and abstained from 
introducing new and insulting state- 
ments, we should have felt bound 
in justice to insert his letters entire. 


But as he has introduced, in his 
usual rambling style, much irrele- 
vant matter, we plainly tell him 
that “ our sense of justice” does 
not permit the publication of such 
attacks on the living and the dead, 
and which are quite beside the 
matter at issue, and in no way ne- 
cessary to his defence. 

The following consecutive pas- 
sages we conceive contain all that 
really belongs to the question, and 
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we shall confine Mr. G. to it, 
as we do not wish, after the abun- 
dant proofs we have obtained re- 
specting the value of his testimony, 
to trouble him again upon any 
point which requires the evidence 
of an honest witness. 

«¢ As for the document of Mr. 
Ellerby,” observes Mr. Gather- 
cole, “‘ in what part of it, in all 
conscience, is the refutation to be 
found? Why, he says, that he 
¢ wrote a letter to contradict so in- 
jurious a statement, which’ (that is, 
which statement, but Mr. E., J 
presume, means the letter) ‘ was 
first inserted in the Yorkshireman, 
and afterwards in the Patriot news- 
paper.” Mr. E. seems sadly pro- 
voked, that ‘ notwithstanding this’ 
I made the same assertion in my 
letter to Lushington. The fact is, 
I had seen no contradiction of Mr. 
Ellerby’s, either in the Yorkshire- 
man or any where else; and if I 
had, I should have repeated my 
statement just as I have done, for 
it was not likely that I should have 
abandoned what I know to be a 
positive fact, on account of an ipse 
dizit of Mr. E., or any other Mr., 
although I should probably have 
accompanied the repetition of the 
statement with a few remarks bear- 
ing upon Mr. E.’s contradiction. 
But Mr. E. proceeds to say, that 
‘ he had the forming of the library 
in question, and had very frequent 
intercourse with Mr. Parsons, and 
affirms with confidence, that he 
never recommended him that book, 
or any book like it.’ But what of 
all this? Does it follow as a 
matter of legitimate consequence, 
that because Mr. Ellerby, in form- 
ing that library, introduced no 
such a book, that no such a book 
was ever to be found there? Does 
Mr. E. know exactly what books 
that library has always contained ? 
Did Mr. Parsons introduce no 
book but what Mr. E. knew all 
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about? Now the truth is:— 
A Gloucestershire gentleman was 
coming into Yorkshire, and a mes- 
sage was delivered to him for Mr. 
Parsons by the then Dissenting 
Minister of Gloucester (Mr. Win- 
ter, the gentleman's I also have.) 
The gentieman called one Saturday 
upon Mr. Parsons, in Leeds, to 
deliver his message, and was di- 
rected to Mr. Parsons, in the 
vestry of his meeting-house, where 
be found him, taking in and deli- 
vering out books to persons going 
and coming. ‘The gentleman was 
directed to wait awhile ; and during 
his stay in the vestry, he saw Mr. 
Parsons take up a work in two 
octavo volumes, heard him say 
they were Paine’s Rights of Man, 
and heard him recommend them to 
the reading of the persons there 
present. Such are the facts and 
circumstances of the case. And 
if Mr. Ellerby was in Leeds during 
all the time Mr. Parsons was there, 
and in the vestry every Saturday, 
I will allow that some credit may 
be attached to his contradiction of 
my statement.” 

We are glad that Mr. Gather- 
cole has been driven to this cir- 
cumstantial account of the trans. 
action, because it enables us at 
once to show how little the whole 
story is to be regarded. He states 
that the message was from “ the 
then Dissenting Minister at Glou- 
cester—Mr. Winter.” What will 
our readers think of Mr. Gather- 
cole’s accuracy when we state, that 
it is not known that a dissenting 
minister of that name ever resided 
at Gloucester. At Painswick in 
that county, however, dwelt the 
venerable Cornelius Winter, who 
doubtless knew Mr. Parsons, and 
it is probable that the story refers 
to that excellent minister, who died 
in 1808. The vestry library at 
Leeds was formed in 1798. Now 
it so happens that Mr. Ellerby had 
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the management of the library 
from its furmation to the year 1812, 
and we have his authority to state, 
that he can declare most solemnly, 
on his own personal knowledge, 
that neither Paine’s Rights of Man, 
nor any such book, was in the col- 
lection during that period. He 
also states that it was not the mi- 
nister’s province to give out the 
books, and that it is most unlikely 
that Mr. P. did so. He further 
informs us that the present libra- 
rianis Mr. E. Bell, who has been in 
that office since the year 1812, and 
that he, Mr. Ellerby, with that gen- 
tleman, examined the library last 
summer, which did not contain any 
of Paine’s writings, and Mr. Bell 
assured him that it never had since 
he undertook the care of it. It is 


scarcely necessary to adduce ad- 
ditional evidence against this un- 
likely story; but the known and 
recorded political opinions of Mr. 
Parsons may be quoted against it. 


He was no republican, and went 
by no means so far as many of his 
bretiren in the advocacy of liberal 
politics. In his reply to a pam- 
phlet by the Rev. Wm. Atkinson, 
which, in 1800, charged the Dis- 
senters with democratic scheming, 
Mr. Parsons says, page 48, ‘* The 
character of Mr. Thomas Paine 
cannot be more infamous in your 
view than in mine.” In a dis- 
course, entitled The True Patriot, 
preached on the Fast-day, Feb. 8, 
1809, he remarks, ‘“* The mixed 
form of government under which 
it is our distinguished happiness to 
live, is the noblest monument of 
political wisdom and justice ever 
exhibited in the world. By the 
union of the monarchy, the aristo- 
’ eracy, and the democracy, we are 
equally pees against the ty- 
ranny of an individual and that 
worst and heaviest of all scourges, 
the tyranny of a depraved multi- 
tude. ++++++We have power with- 
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out oppression, and liberty without 
licentiousness. Here every man’s 
house, every man’s cottage is his 
castle: and whatever can amelio- 
rate a state of indigence under op- 
pression and injustice, is amply 
provided for in our code of civil 
laws. All the wealth of the guilty 
cannot purchase impunity, nor can 
injured poverty cry in vain for 
redress. Here, thanks be to God, 
for wise and salutary laws and up- 
right judges, justice is administered 
with impartiality, and punishment 
inflicted with a reluctant and trem- 
bling hand. But great as are these 
blessings, and highly as they are 
valued by every lover of his coun- 
try, we must look to our religious 
advantages for the consummation 
of our superiority over the other 
nations of Europe. From the glo- 
rious era of the Reformation, we 
date the dawn of that day, in the 
meridian of which we now enjoy 
so many precious immunities,” &c. 
These are the sentiments of the 
man who Mr. Gathercole says, 
‘« warmly recommended The Rights 
of Man—a work of Mr. Thomas 
Paine, the deist.” Surely he will 
be ashamed when he sees them in 
juxta position with his own slander. 
But we forget that there is abun- 
dant proof that when convicted of 
the grossest perversions of the truth 
** He is not at all ashamed, neither 
can he blush.” He will most likely 
attempt, notwithstanding all this, 
to repeat his slander, as if it had 
never been refuted. He may do 
what he pleases, for by recent dis- 
closures his power of mischief is 
well nigh destroyed. Ne sutor 
ultra crepidem.* Epitors. 





* The following letter, which we ex- 
tract from The Patriot, Dec. 9, 1835, is 
written by an amiable and intelligent 
gentleman, in the accuracy of whose 
statements we have the fullest confidence. 
We know him too well to suppose that 
he would have needlessly exposed the 
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rentage of the Rev. M. A. Gathercole ; 
Pat when that person has introduced it 
to public notice as the ground of his 
professedly intimate acquaintance with 
Congregational Independents, it became 
necessary that the public should know 
that the very first page of his book is 
stained with one of those many falsehoods 
by which the whole volume is for ever 
rendered infamous. 


To the Editor of The Patriot. 

“ Sir—I feel it is like asking you to 
degrade the pages of your respectable 
journal, to request you again to introduce 
the name of an individual, who has ren- 
dered himself the object of the just con- 
tempt and reprobation of the truly wise 
and good both amongst Churchmen and 
Dissenters. But if you think proper to 
add another instance of unblushing dis- 
regard to truth in the writer of ‘ Letters 
to a Dissenting Minister,’ the following 
facts are at your disposal. 

“The Rev. M. A. Gathercole says in 
his book, Letter I. p. 1, second edition— 
‘ I consider it expedient to intimate, my 
parents were rigid Dissenters of the Con- 
gregational Independent denomivation, 
and that they brought me up strictly in 
the principles and sentiments of that 
sect; and that when I came to years of 
thought, and to be free from parental 
guidance, not doubting the truth of those 
principles and sentiments, I adopted them 
as my own, and became and remained for 
some time a member of a large and re- 
spectable Congregational Independent 
Charch.’ 

“I have minutely inquired and find, 
on the authority of the Independent Mi- 
nisters, and many most respectable wit- 
nesses, in the town and neighbourhood in 
which the parents or this reverend calum- 
niator lived at the time referred to, and 
still live, that neither of the parents of 
the Kev. M. A. Gathercole were ever 
members of any Congregational Indepen- 
dent Church. Mr. Gathercole, the father, 
follows the humble trade of a cobbler, in 
alittle hovel, on the left hand side of the 
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road to Yaxham, about half a mile from 
the town of East Dereham, Norfolk. The 
whole amount of his Congregational In- 
dependent dissent at the time referred 
to, or since, is, that he may have entered 
the Independent chapels at Mattishall 
and Dereham now and then, his visits 
were few and far between, and so far 
from being considered a Congregational 
Independent Dissenter, he has been re- 
garded as a rolling stone, a man of no 
fixed or decided —— principles ; if 
any thing, judging from his more fre- 
quent attendance, a Baptist. He has 
never in any way been associated with 
the Congregational Independent denomi- 
nation—has never been considered to 
have professed ‘ the principles and senti- 
ments of that sect’— neither the Minister 
at Dereham or Mattishall ever paid him 
a pastoral visit, or looked upon him as 
one of their flock. Mrs. Gathercole, the 
mother, instead of belonging to the Con- 
gregational Independent denomination, 
was, at the time referred to, a member 
of the Baptist Church at Dereham, but 
was excommunicated in 1817, and has 
not been restored to communion. The 
Rev. Son knew all this when he penned 
his statement. His declaration that he 
was strictly brought up in the principles 
and sentiments of the Congregational In- 
dependent sect, is as false as that his 
parents belonged to that denomination. 
The simple fact is, that his father and 
mother can scarcely read or write, and 
know as much about the reasons and prin- 
ciples of Congregational Independent 
dissent as their son cares about trath. 
As he sticks at nothing when he has an 
object to gain, perhaps he will try to vin- 
dicate his statement; but numerous re- 
putable witnesses in the townand neigh- 
bourhood can verify what I have written. 
The man who commences his book with a 
known falsehood, is not likely to proceed 
or end with trath. 
* Tam yours, &c. 
‘ INVESTIGATOR. 





“ Dereham, Oct, 29, 1835.” 


AMERICAN POETRY. 


WE select the following poem, with a biographical sketch of its gifted author, 
from an interesting little volume, published by Messrs. Hamilton, entitled “ The 
Columbian Bard,”’ which contains a very agreeable selection from the works of the 
American poets, with biographical notices of the most popular authors. 

“Mrs. Lypia HuntTLey Sigourney is a native of Norwich, Connecticut. 
the age of twenty, she removed to Hartford, her present residence, and for some 


time conducted an academy for the education of young ladies ; 


At 


while thus engaged, 
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she first became known to the world as an author, by the publication of a volume, 
entitled ‘ Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse, by Lydia Huntley.’ In 1816, appeared 
‘The Writings of Nancy Maria Hyde, with a Sketch of her Life.’ ‘The motives 
which induced Miss Huntley to undertake this performance, are alike honourable to 
her, as a friend and a Christian; and the pious office was discharged with affection 
and fidelity.’ She was shortly afterwards married to Charles Sigourney, Esq., a 
gentleman of large fortune, and removed to a beautiful estate on the banks of the 
Connecticut. In 1822, appeared ‘ Traits of the Aborigines of America, a Poem,’ 
the profits of which were devoted to religious charities. In 1824, she published a 
work in prose, entitled ‘A Sketch of Connecticat, Forty Years since,’ and soon 
afterwards appeared ‘A Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Hannah More,’ prefixed to an 
American edition of her works. In 1827, appeared at Boston, ‘ Poems, by the 
author of Moral Piecesin Prose and Verse,’ and in 1834, she published a small volume 
entitled ‘ Poetry for Childreu,’ and another of ‘ Poems,’ containing 288 pages, 
Mrs. Sigourney is also author of several small works in prose, three of which, 
namely, ‘ Letters to young Ladies,’ ‘ Evening Readings in History,’ and ‘ Sketches,’ 
have been republished, and are well known, and justly admired in this country. 
Mrs. Sigourney has been not iuappropriately termed ‘The Mrs. Hemansof America.’ ” 


THE HEATHEN AFRICAN MOTHER AT HER DAUGHTER’S GRAVE. 


Some of the Pagan Africans visit the burial-places of their departed relatives with 


offerings of food and drink. Mothers have been known, for a long course of years, 


to bring,in an agony of grief, this annual oblation to their children’s grave. 


DaventeRr, I bring thee fvod,— 
The rice-cake pure and white, 
The cocoa with its milky blood, 
Dates, and pomegranates bright ; 
The orange in its gold, 
Fresh from the favourite tree, 
Nuts in their brown and husky fold, 
Dearest, I spread for thee. 


Year after year I tread 
Thus to thy low retreat, 
But now the snow hairs mark my head, 
And age enchains my feet; 
Oh! many a change of woe 
Hath dimmed thy spot of birth, 
Since first my gushing tears did flow 
O’er this thy bed of earth. 


There came a midnight cry, 
Flames from our hamlet rose, 

A race of pale-browed men were nigh, 
They were our country’s foes: 

Thy wounded sire was borne 
By tyrant force away ; 

Thy brothers from our cabin torn, 
While bathed in blood I lay. 


I watch’d for their return 
Upon the rocky shore, 

Till night's red planets ceased to burn, 
And the long rains were o’er; 


Till seed, their hand had sown, 
A ripened fruitage bore ; 

The billows echoed to my moan, 
But they returned no more. 


Yet thou art slumbering deep, 
And to my wildest cry, 
When vexed with agony [ weep, 
Dost render no reply. 
Danghter! my youthful pride, 
The idol of mine eye, 
Why didst thou leave thy mother’s side, 
Beneath these sands to lie? 


Long o’er the hopeless grave 
Where her lost darling slept, 
Invoking gods that could not save, 

That pagan mother wept. 
Oh! for some voice of power 
To soothe her bursting sighs,— 
** There is a resurrection hour, 
Thy daughter's dust shall rise.” 


Christians! ye hear the cry 
From heathen Afric’s strand ; 
Haste! lift salvation’s banner high 
O'er that benighted land, 
With Faith that claims the skies, 
Her misery control, 
And plant the hope that never dies 
Deep in ker tear-wet soul. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Churches, by the Deputation from the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. By Andrew Reed, D.D., and 
James Matheson, D.D. 2 Vols. Jackson 
and Walford. 

Our having so long delayed to 
notice these volumes, at least 
proves that we are not the eager 
partizans which our opponents 
would willingly make the world 
believe; and from our forbearance 
amidst the abuse and obloquy with 
which evangelical and anti-evan- 
gelical terrorists have assailed us, 
our friends will perceive with what 
calm confidence we anticipate the 
final triumph of our principles. 
Our position from the first was 
deliberately taken, and even wea- 
pons of a stouter metal than as yet 
have been employed against us, 
shall not drive us from it. We 
smile at zeal without discretion ; 
and he who mistakes temerity for 
courage, after a little vapouring 
will be compelled to 

“Hang a calf's skin on his recreant 

limbs.” 

Proud churchmen of high and !ow 
degree are personages with which 
the history of our country has made 
us but too well acquainted ; and 
we doubt not the legitimacy of the 
present generation. So gigantic is 
their ambition, that nothing can 
satisfy it but the despotism of two 
worlds. Earth has no privilege but 
for their obsequious votaries, and 
heaven is interdicted from receiving 
the objects and the victims of their 
intolerance. Their palmy days it 
is true are gone. Fortunately their 
power is not equal to their malice, 
and therefore ‘* Congregational 
worthies,” instead of suffocating in 
the foul atmosphere of a pestilential 
dungeon, or presenting the interest- 
ing spectacle of an auto da fé at the 

N.S. No. 133. 


stake, have only patiently to endure 
the mendacious scurrility of hireling 
newspapers, the fabulous inventions 
of malignant renegadoes, or the cold- 
hearted and scandalous libels drawn 
up in the spirit and almost in the 
form of an indictment, in such meek 
and pre-eminently Christian publi- 
cations as ** The Church of Eng- 
land,”* and ‘* Fraser’s” Magazines, 
As on some future occasion we may 
have an opportunity of exposing 
some of the shameless perver- 
sions and injurious misrepresen- 
tations of these periodicals; we 
shall now only notice them as 
they affect the object and the de- 
sign of the narrative before us, so 
far as it involves the general cha- 
racter of the orthodox Dissenters 
of England and Wales, and that 
of the same classes of religionists in 
America. As we shall not be 
suspected of setting down aught 
in malice, so in nothing shall we 
extenuate. Truth is of no party; 
and those who claim her for their 
own, must breathe her spirit or 
forfeit their pretensions. Subtle 
evasions, disingenuous statements, 
gratuitous inventions, falsehoods 
that subvert facts, and aspersions 
that malign character, are weapons 
which the friends of truth disdain 
to use; and truth thus defended 
sternly renounces her advocates. 





* We regret to acknowledge that the 
first title of this journal is The Christian 
Guardian, a work that professes to advo- 
cate the theological opinions of the elder 
Venn, Thomas Scott, and John Newton 
—opinions which are held sacred by the 

reat body of evangelical Dissenters. 
Sur fellowship with them in the truth 
does not allay the bitter sectarian feelings 
of its conductors, who seem to think that 
they are ‘privileged to violate all the 
laws of Christian courtesy and love when 
dealing with the dissenting advocates of 
the voluntary principle. 
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The paid organs of the English 
hierarchy, with evidence before 
their eyes which it was impos- 
sible not to perceive and to ac- 
knowledge, had they been any 
thing but purblind mercenaries, 
have one and all insisted, that 
the Deputation to the American 
Churches from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, 
was got up for the express purpose 
of obtaining ‘‘ a body of one-sided 
evidence, by the hands of well- 
known partisans, which might once 
more enable the alvocates of the 
Voluntary Principle, to refer, as in 
times past, to ‘the case of Ame- 
rica, as furnishing an irrefragable 
argument on their side of the ques- 
tion.” This is the statement of the 
Christian Guardian reiterated after 
a courteous rebuke from the authors 
of the narrative in their preface. 
Even that otherwise liberal periodi- 
eal, ** The Christian Examiner and 
Church of Ireland Magazine,” has 
ventured upon a similar mis-state- 
ment. Speaking of the Deputa- 
tion, it observes : ‘* They were sent 
for a special purpose, and before 
they went, it was intended by those 
who sent them, that their account 
of their visit should subserve a 
particular party purpose. Most of 
our readers are aware of the con- 
troversy at present existing hetween 
the favourers of the establishment 
of religion, and the favourers of 
the voluntary system as it has been 
called.” As it is well known what 
are the views entertained on this 

uestion by the Congregational 
Taion of England and Wales, the 
author of the critique assumes that 
Dr. Reed and Dr. Matheson “ were 
sent forth avowedly to see whether 
(in America) they could discover 
and report circumstances favoura- 
ble to their side of the question.” 
He then has the gentlemanly and 
Christian candour to add, “* The 
men selected were not men of 
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impartial minds and moderate in 
their views, but men who had 
been deeply engaged in the con- 
troversy, and had committed them- 
selves both as to opinions and 
facts, so that their party had every 
assurance that their report would 
be as favourable as it was possible 
to make it, and the public had 
every reason to be assured, that as 
far as honest men could do, their 
statement would be an ex parte 
statement.” ‘‘We have thought 
it necessary to premise so much 
with regard to the authors and 
origin of the book, that our readers 
may be prepared to receive the 
statements thus made with caution, 
and still to suspend their judgments 
on the equitable principle, ‘ audi 
alteram partem.”* 

Fraser, who tries to ape ‘ the 
hyperborean slashers” of the north, 
as some fanatics of the lowest 
grade are said to have mistaken 
the contortions of the Sybil for 
her inspiration, has set all decorum 
at defiance, and not being able to 
distinguish between severity and 
insolence, has given way to the 
impulse of his nature, which, not- 
withstanding his garb of scholar- 
ship and affected refinement, is 
essentially vulgar and_plebeian. 
He says, on the authority of the 
Record, the John Bull, or the 
Age, but probably that of the first, 
as it is the most profligate because 
the most hypocritical in its cha- 
racter, that the ‘* Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, 
has for one of its chief objects the 
destruction of the (our) Established 
Church,” that ‘as the cause of 
church establishments has been ex- 
pected in certain quarters to receive 
a death-blow from the alleged efli- 
ciency of the voluntary principle in 
America,” two persons, Andrew 





* The Christian Examtner, November, 
1835. page 754. 
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Reed and James Matheson, one 
“the metropolitan agitator,” the 
other ‘‘a provincial performer of 
the same school,” were selected by 
«the Congregational Union as the 
most impartial deputation they 
could appoint, to make a running 
visit to the United States, to en- 
quire among the preachers there 
how far they would confess them- 
selves to be incompetent instruc- 
tors, and insufficient to supply the 
spiritual necessities of the popula- 
tion; how far they would venture to 
endanger their miserable subsist- 
ence by proclaiming their people's 
niggardliness in contributing to 
their support; and how far their 
love of truth would quail to their 
love of country, in making out 
such a case for America as might 
best relieve her from dishonour on a 
question affecting equally her legis- 
lative wisdom and her moral re- 
pute. Whether the deputies en- 
tered upon this mission as unpre- 
judiced and unbiassed observers, or 
as retained counsel and suborned 
witnesses, will appear by and by. 
The work before us contains their 
joint report,””* 

Weare perfectly sure that not one 
word of what we have transcribed, 
was written in good faith, or that 
the writers believed a syllable of 
their own statements. Agree in- 
deed they do, almost to the letter, 
and we therefore conclude that 
they have some common mint 
where their base coinage is manu- 
factured. 

It was not, as they well know, 
to decide a controversy of any 
kind, that the mutual interchange 
by delegates of kindly feeling and 
Christian affection between the 
Voluntary Churches of America 
and England was proposed. Nor 
did the proposal originate with us. 





* Fraser's Magazine, October, 1835. 
page 464. 
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A plain account of the whole 
matter from its commencement to 
the determination which sent our 
deputation last year to the United 
States, appeared in our number for 
October, to which we refer our 
readers. What were the real and 
only objects which the Congrega- 
tional. Union had in view in resolv 
ing upon this measure and carrying 
it into effect, they have themselves 
frankly stated. Mr. Blackburn has 
placed them upon record in his 
valedictory address delivered at 
Zion Chapel, and published io our 
April Magazine for 1834. This 
document does, indeed, among 
the various considerations stated 
why our brethren should visit the 
churches in America, distinctly 
refer to ‘their adoption of the 
Voluntary Principle ;” and as their 
common bond of fraternity was 
thus recognised, it was quite natural 
that in addressing the deputation, 
the speaker should urge them to 
make their observations and bring 
home to the body that sent them, 
«a full and fair report.” And who 
but a partisan, and of no very 
honourable description, would have 
hence concluded that they were 
sent foraspecial purpose—that they 
were retained counsel and suborned 
witnesses to serve the base and un- 
generous designs of a party! In 
America very different views 
were entertained. The American 
churches were far from imagining 
that the deputies were in their 
country beating up for recruits in 
the form of facts and arguments 
against compulsory ecclesiastical 
establishments, and in support of 
the voluntary system. Even the 
North American Review, con- 
ducted by Unitarians, and therefore 
not peculiarly favourable either 
to the orthodox delegates or their 
constituents, gives no hint that 
** their visit was intended by those 
who sent them to subserve @ parti- 

G2 
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cular party purpose. It describes” 
the deputation as ‘‘ from a body 
of Congregational churches in 
England to the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches in Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of opening 
communications between them, and 
making each aware of the condition 
of the other. The principal objects 
of the travellers were to ascertain 
what means were used by the 
churches here to increase their 
numbers, what habits of thought 
and opinion prevailed among them, 
what dangers threatened their 
peace, and what heresies were most 
extensive and alarming ;” and the 
Reviewer adds, ‘‘ they were sin- 
cerely devoted to the purposes of 
their mission.”* 

By these deprecatory remarks, in 
which it is our sole aim to wipe off 
from the deputation and their con- 
stituents, the foul reproach of being 
influenced by any views or motives 
different from those which they 
have avowed, and by which we 
know they were actuated, we trust 
we shall not be misconstrued, that 
no one will imagine that we are dis- 
posed to compromise the voluntary 
principle, or that we shrink from 
maintaining the nonconforming 
position, which is one principal 
ground of our dissent, that every 
thing compulsory in religion is 
abhorrent from the genius and spirit 
of Christianity. This conviction 
has been too long and too deeply 
rooted in our minds to be shaken 
either by the successful operations 
of the best constructed state ma- 
chinery, or the total failure of a 
thousand voluntary institutions. 
The former we have never seen, 
nor are we likely to be called 
upon to mourn over the latter. 
Before we dismiss the statement we 
are combating, that the Congre- 


* North American Review, October, 
1835, page 497. 
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gational Churches of England and 
Wales sent a special embassy to 
America, for the purpose of gather- 
ing evidence to support their own 
party views with regard to the 
voluntary system, we would make 
one or two observations; and in 
the first place be it remembered, 
these churches are altogether 
founded on the principle which is 
supposed to be mooted, and there- 
fore, as far as they are concerned, 
the controversy is theoretically and 
practically settled. It is not, it 
cannot be a question with Dis. 
senters, whether a State Church 
or a congregation of faithful men 
voluntarily associated for all the 
purposes required of such a body in 
the New Testament is a Church 
of Christ. On this subject, they 
want no extraneous evidence. 
For them the Master has decided, 
and his authority is their only law. 
That secondly, if they did feel such 
evidence to be necessary, they 
would not seek it in America, or 
for such a purpose, incur the ex- 
pense of an embassy to that far 
distant continent. For this reason, 
the testimony of America is before 
all the world—her voice has been 
heard from across the Atlantic, 
proclaiming that civil and eccle- 
siastical polity with her are distinct 
and separate things, that will not 
admit of amalgamation without 
infringing on the rights of man and 
the laws of God. Conclusive or 
inconclusive during the marvellous 
progress of her civilization, she has 
placed herself in a condition to 
respond to the claims of the volun- 
tary system, and to that alone. 
Great, prosperous, and happy, she 
assures all who visit her shores, 
that she is indebted for her eleva- 
tion and her prospects, to the pow- 
erful and all-salutary influence of 
religion. But that the only forms 
of religion with which she is ac- 
quainted, or which she desires to 
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know, are altogether independent of 
a State Church, or the compulsory 
interference of the civil power. 
Nor was it probable, when the 
comparative merits of the two op- 
posing systems were under ,dis- 
cussion; and that America and 
the Church of England, one in 
the person of Mr. Colton, and the 
other in the person of the Bishop of 
London, were pitted against each 
other, that the Congregationalists 
would employ themselves in a work 
of supererogation. The evidence 
on both sides had been adduced, 
sifted, anddiscussed. The Bishop 
was lamentably discomfited; the 
Congregational Union felt that 
their cause was gained, and look- 
ing towards America as the great 
field of voluntary Christianity, 
they sent their deputation to wit- 
ness and to rejoice in the success 
of their holy and beneficent prin- 
ciples. But, thirdly, before any 
rational man can bring himself to 
believe that this numerous and re- 
spectable body of Christians, of 
whose existence the voluntary 
principle is the very soul and es- 
sence, should commission a depu- 
tation of inquiry into its operation 
and results in America, any other- 
wise than as a very subordinate 
object among others of high and 
paramount importance, it must be 
made to appear either that they 
distrusted the efficiency of their 
own system, or that they were 
hardly pressed by counter evidence 
in favour of civil establishments 
of religion, by the evangelical 
character and spiritual usefulness 
of the dominant church among 
themselves, or that they hoped, 
that in the form of testimony col- 
lected by accredited members of 
their own body, the case of Ame- 
rica might be made to tell against 
their opponents with such an over- 
powering force as to convince or 
silence them. Of their own sys- 
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tem they entertain not the slightest 
suspicion; they are surrounded 
with too many monuments of its 
power to induce in their minds 
any despondency as to its final 
results. They are perfectly con- 
fident that the primitive and mil- 
lennial churches will stand on the 
same basis,—the rock of ages,— 
while all those which are built on 
the sandy foundation of human 
authority will be swept away. 
And, thanks to the increasing in- 
tolerance of the clergy of the 
Church of England, their bitter 
defaming and unchristian spirit, 
their non-residence and pluralities ; 
their avarice and their insolence ; 
their adherence to the tithe sys- 
tem, with all its practical abomi- 
nations ; to church-rates, with their 
manifest injustice and other ex- 
actions which press heavily upon 
the community at large, but more 
especially upon the thousands who 
dissent from their communion; 
the massacres in Ireland, the Rath- 
cormac tragedy, and the Bungay 
persecution, which worldlings de- 
nounce and Christians deplore— 
all this viewed in connection with 
the gross inefficiency of the esta- 
blishment to provide for the reli- 
gious instruction of the very peo- 
ple from whom it drains its enor- 
mous wealth—these things make 
men Dissenters, and keep them so. 
That the Congregational Union 
could have indulged the Utopian 
notion of silencing the clamour of 
their enemies, by producing a 
strong case from Americain favour 
of their system, those who know 
them best will be the most reluc- 
tant to believe. Had such a 


scheme entered their heads, they 
must have been instantly aware 
that it was not in their power to 
accomplish it. In order to weaken 
the force of any evidence, they 
might with this view, and for this 
purpose 


adduce, their motives 
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would have been maligned, and 
the character of their witnesses 
assailed,—** unknown _partizans,” 
** suborned witnesses,” with other 
flowers of rhetoric, of similar fra- 
grance, would have been heaped 
together to place them in bad 
odour with the public. 

This, indeed, is the treatment 
they have received, and why ? 
because their calumniators first 
imputed to them this very design. 
But for this artifice even their 
malignity would have been afraid 
to vent itself against men whom 
they hate for their virtues, and 
whom they would willingly but 
dare not persecute. 

The Congregational Union of 
England and Wales are too well 
versed in human nature to sup- 
pose that a self-constituted body 
could, with any prospect of suc- 
cess, appoint themselves as the 
arbitrators of any great question 
agitated between opposing parties, 
especially by means of evidence 
procured exclusively by agents 
of their own, therefore they never 
dreamed of the project so insult- 
ingly imputed to them of getting 
up a ‘ body of one-sided evidence 
by well-known partisans to subserve 
their own particular purposes.” 

Conceiving that they had an un- 
doubted: right to appear by depu- 
tation among the churches of Ame- 
rica, and to receive their delegates 
in return, and that the exercise of 
this right would be the recipro- 
cation of all that is kind in 
brotherly affection, of all that is 
benevolent in Christian enterprise, 
and of all that is ennobling in the 
grandeurs and glories of their 
common faith; they did rejoice 
when their respected brethren, 
Messrs. Reed and Matheson, con- 
sented to become their messengers, 
whom they especially instructed 
as to the nature and object of 
their mission, and among other 
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things requested, that as conflict- 
ing statements were continually 
made on the subject of the work- 
ing of the voluntary principle, 
they would investigate the experi- 
ment; and as the result, bring 
home, for the information and sa- 
tisfaction of their constituents, who 
were deeply interested in it, because 
deeply committed to the principle, 
** a full and free report.” 

Now we say that, with the men, 
their appointment, and their instruc- 
tions, other churches and sects have 
nothing to do; and could we be 
surprised at any thing from such a 
quarter, we should marvel at the 
effrontery which dictated the fol- 
lowing sentence :—To this “* it was 
our duty to object in limine. If 
a fair report had been wished, an 
impartial deputation would have 
been chosen, and not two declared 
partisans of one side of the question.” 
Pray what right has the editor of 
the Church of England Magazineto 
interfere with the proceedings of 
the Congregational Union? The 
deputation was not appointed for 
his satisfaction or that of the hie- 
rarchy of which he professes to be 
theredoubtable champion. May not 
several hundred associated Christian 
Churches in Great Britain select 
their own delegates to the nume- 
rous churches of the same order 
and fellowship on the other side of 
the Atlantic, without an oflicious 
and insolent protest, in limine, from 
a meddling advocate of a church, 
whose authority they disown? 
Who were they to select if not 
individuals of their own commu- 
nity, and so thoroughly known to 
them as men willing and able to 
maintain their principles, that they 
could confidently send them forth 
as their representatives? Could 
they have entrusted such a mission 
to strangers? Could they, on their 
departure, have addressed such 
worthies as the editor of the Re- 
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cord and the writer in Fraser's 
Magazine, in the language with 
which they dismissed their long 
tried and much-esteemed brethren, 
Reed and Matheson? ‘* Go; we 
can rely upon your fidelity and 
judgment; bring os home a full 
and fair report.” Our opponents 
seem fully aware of the effect of 
a few disparaging epithets, and 
therefore, in lack of argument, 
they have had recourse to this spe- 
cies of abuse. Thus the Congre- 
gational delegates are denounced 
as “ declared partisans.” But what 
is the real force of this offensive 
designation? If attachment to 
the cause of dissent ought to cha- 
racterize a Dissenter, then are we 
all declared partisans. In the 
same sense, that a rational, firm, 
and consistent member of the esta- 
blished church is a_ partisan.— 
Messrs Matheson and Reed, it is 
alleged, have written in defence of 
their party; and this, it seems, 
disqualifies them from making a 
full and a fair report of what 
passes before their eyes and ears, 
on a question of fact, because it 
involves one of their fundamental 
principles. What if the Congre- 
gational Union had applied to the 
Bishop of London to supply them 
with a deputation, would not 
Messrs. Gathercole and the author 
of Essays on the Church, have 
been admirable specimens of this 
Christian community, and most 
impartial manufacturers of  evi- 
dence for home consumption ? 

Do these men judge of others 
by themselves? because a party 
spirit has corroded all the remains 
of truth within them, must those 
who have opened their hearts to 
its sacred impressions be branded 
as ‘* suborned witnesses,” for 
giving a conscientious testimony 
to what they know and believe ? 
The Christian Examiner and 
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Church of Treland Magazine tells 
us honestly enough, ‘* we are wil- 
ling to call our feelings on the 
subject prejudices; and we con- 
fess that our prejudices are against 
the state of things there, ie. 
America.” But Dissenters are too 
much accustomed to investigate 
principles, to weigh facts, and to 
work out rational deductions by 
the exercise of an unbiassed judg- 
ment, to be the slaves of prejudice ; 
and allowing for a few slight in- 
advertencies, unavoidable in so 
large a work, we are quite willing 
to appeal to the present volumes 
to establish this assertion. Par- 
tisans, indeed! The deputation 
to America may fearlessly rest 
their reputation for candour, im- 
partiality, and integrity, upon the 
narrative which they have given to 
the people of both hemispheres 
of the national and religious cha- 
racteristics of one of them. They 
have neither invented nor exag- 
gerated, and not one of their state- 
ments has as yet been substantially 
falsified. They have been sub- 
mitted to the torture and the cru- 
cible, but they have come out 
clear, and without alloy. It has 
been the wicked but short-sighted 
policy of their enemies, to quote 
only those passages, which their 
perverted ingenuity has been able, 
apparently, to turn to their own 
advantage, while they have stu- 
diously forborne to notice others 
which they knew they could not 
bend to their nefarious purpose. 
To these it shall be our endea- 
vour to give the prominence which 
they deserve. We cannot but 
deeply regret in the assaults which 
the Dissenters have been recently 
called to endure, the entire aban- 
donment of the courtesies of socie- 
ty, which we did hope were rapidly 
advancing upon the barbarous 
rudeness of a former generation ; 
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and we seriously put it to the good 
feeling of the pious members of 
the establishment, whether the 
spiritual interests of their church 
can be promoted by a disdainful 
spirit like this; whether it is de- 
cent; whether it is consistent with 
the precept which commands us to 
honour all men, to allow a domi- 
nant sect to treat as the off- 
scouring of all things, brethren as 
learned, as holy, as conscientious 
as themselves, merely because they 
demur to an authority which they 
cannot recognize in the New Tes- 
tament? Because their church 
has the patronage of power, is she 
privileged to revel in wickedness ; 
to be rampant when her very posi- 
tion should render her meek and 
forbearing, and to arrogate to her- 
self the right of tearing and man- 
gling the reputation of others, 
whose only crime is that they as- 
sert their prerogative to be men and 
Christians? 

These volumes may be divided 
into two parts, namely; those 
portions of the work which belong 
to the tourist, and the observer of 
general nature and manners; and 
those which immediately relate to 
the main object, to which the for- 
mer are merely subordinate and in- 
cidental, and to which they lend a 
graceful and pleasing variety.— 
Among these Dr. Reed’s descrip- 
tions of natural scenery must glow 
in the fancy of any imaginative 
reader. What a fair and glorious 
land is that of the far west! Never 
mind execrable roads which are ra- 
pidly improving, nor worse coaches, 
for they too are wearing away, nor 
the utmost extremes of heat and 
cold, which almost at the same 
moment make you shudder and 
pant. Brave it all if you are an 
enthusiast of nature, and lose your- 
self in that newly-discovered world, 
where, since the creation, only the 


voice of God has been heard in the 
deep solitudes, and where 


Nature, as in her prime, 
Plays at will her virgin fancies. 


Among the admirable delinea- 
tions of a poet's pencil, in which 
the first volume is peculiarly rich, 
selection is difficult. ‘The Ameri- 
can Quarterly, cold though its 
commendation be, acknowledges 
that ‘* the account of Niagara is 
written with great spirit;” and 
that it ‘‘ knows of none among 
the numberless descriptions of that 
scene which brings more vividly 
to the reader’s mind the appear- 
ance of the place, and the feelings 
which it inspires.” We are almost 
tempted to transcribe the magni- 
ficent exhibition of the forest, con- 
tained in pages 145, 146, and 
147, and give up with reluctance 
the windstorm, Weyer’s Cave, 
and the Waterbury Falls, to make 
room for ‘* the natural bridge.” 

This famous bridge is on the head of 
a fine limestone hill, which has the ap- 
pearance of having been rent asunder by 
some terrible convulsion in nature. The 
fissure thus made is about ninety feet ; 
and over it the bridge runs, so needfnl to 
the spot, and so unlikely to have survived 
the great fracture, as to seem the work 
of man; so simple, so grand, so great, as 
to assure you it is only the work of God. 
The span of the arch runs from forty-five 
to sixty feet wide ; and its height, to the 
under line, is about 200 feet, and to the 
head about 240! The form of the arch 
approaches to the elliptical ; and it is car- 
ried over on a diagonal line, the very line 
of all others so difficult to the architect 
to realize ; and yet so calculated to en- 
hance the picturesque beauty of the ob- 


ject! 


“There are chiefly three points of 
sight. You naturally make your way to 
the head of the bridge first; and as it is a 
continuation of the common road, with its 
sides covered with fine shrubs and trees, 
you may be on it before you are aware. 
But the moment you approach, through 
the foliage to the side, you are filled with 
apprehension. It has, indeed, a natural 
parapet ; but few persons can stand for- 
ward and look over. You instinctively 
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seck to reduce your height, that you may 
gaze on what you admire with security. 
Even then it agitates you with dizzy sen- 
sations. 

“ You then make your way some fifty 
feet down the bosom of the hill, and are 
supplied with some admirable standings 
on the projecting rock-work, to see the 
bridge and all its rich accompaniments. 
There is, 200 feet below you, the Cedar 
River, apparently motionless, except 
where it flashes with light, as it cuts its 
way through the broken rocks. Mark 
the trees, of every variety, but especially 
the fir, how they diminish as they stand 
on the margin of its bed ; and how they 
ascend, step by step, on the noble rock- 
work, till they overshadow you ; still pre- 
serving such delicacy of form and growth, 
as if they would not do an injury, while 
they lend a grace. Observe those hills, 
gathering all around yon in their fairest 
forms and richest verdure, as if to do 
honour to a scene of surpassing excel- 
lence. Now look at the bridge itself, 
springing from this bed of verdant loveli- 
ness, distinct, one, complete! It is be- 
fore you in its most picturesque form. 
You just see through the arch, and the 
internal face of the farther pier is perfect - 
ly revealed. Did you ever see such a pier 
—such an arch? Is it not most illusive! 
Look at that masonry. Is it not most 
like the perfection of art ; and yet what 
art could never reach? Look at that co- 
louring. Does it not appear like the 
painter's highest skill, and yet unspeak- 
ably transcend it? 

“ This is exquisite. Still you have no 
just conception of this masterpiece until 
you get below. You go some little distance 
for this purpose, as in the vicinity of the 
bridge the rocks are far too precipitous, 
A hot and brilliant day is, of all others, 
the time to enjoy this object. To escape 
from a sun, which scorches you, into 
these verdant and cool bottoms, isa luxury 
of itself, which disposes you to relish 
every thing else. When down, I was very 
careful of the first impression, and did not 
venture to look steadily on the objects 
abont me till I had selected my station. 
At length I placed myself about 100 feet 
from the bridge, on some masses of rock, 
which were washed by the running 
waters, and ornamented by the slender 
trees, which were springing from its 
fissures. At my feet was the soothing 
melody of the rippling gushing waters. 
Behind me, and in the distance, the river 
and the hills were expanding themselves 
to the light and splendour of day. Before 
me, and all around, every thing was re- 
posing in the most delightful shade, set 
off by the streaming rays of the sun, 
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which shot across the head of the picture 
far above you, and sweetened the solitude 
below. On the right and left, the ma- 
jestic rocks arose, with the decision of a 
wall, but without its uniformity, massive, 
broken, beautiful, and supplying a most 
admirable foreground ; and, every where, 
the most delicate stems were planted in 
their crevices, and waving their heads in 
the soft breeze, which occasionally came 
over them. The eye now ran through 
the bridge, and was gratified with a lovely 
vista. The blue mountains stood out in 
the back-ground ; beneath them, the hills 
and woods gathered together, so as to 
enclose the dell below; while the river, 
which was coursing away from them, 
seemed to have its well-head hidden in 
their recesses. hen there is the arch, 
distinct from every thing, and above every 
thing! Massive as it is, it is light and 
beautiful by its height, and the fine trees 
on its summit seem now only like a gar- 
land of evergreens; and, elevated as it 
is, its apparent elevation is wonderfally 
increased by the narrowness of its piers, 
and by its outline being drawn on the 
blue sky, which appears beneath aud 
above it! Oh, it is sublime—so strong, 
and yet so elegant — springing from earth, 
and bathing its head in heaven! But it 
is the sublime not allied to the terrific, as 
at Niagara; it is the sublime associated 
with the pleasing. I sat, and gazed in 
wonder and astonishment, That after- 
noon was the shortest I ever remem- 
bered. I had quickly, too quickly, to 
leave the spot for ever; but the music of 
those waters, the luxury of those shades, 
the form and colours of those rocks, and 
that arch—that arch—rising over all. and 
seeming to offer a passage to the skies— 
O, they will never leave me !”—Vol. i. 
pp. 240—243. 

We next present our readers 
with a different scene, one in which 
the principal interest is deiived 
from the holy and touching esso- 
ciations which it awakens—it is 
the Plymouth Rock, the landing- 
place of the pilgrim fathers. 

“ But the rock—the rock! I had a 
feverish desire to see it, and conld not 
well address myself to any second thing 
till [ had. Mr. Robins sympathized with 
the feeling, and kindly led us to the spot, 
all the time making such explanations as 
might cool down our enthusiasm, This 
was considerate: for if the impression 
were to be taken from present appear- 
ance only, it must be weak indeed. It 
is in the most unpoetical predicament 
imaginable. You look for a bold piece of 
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rock-work, standing out in the ocean, 
distinct and alone, great in its own great- 
ness ; instead of which, it is already un- 
der your feet ; small piers, for the use of 
the small craft, have been carried out 
over it and beyond it, and you require to 
examine the spot you occupy, before you 
are assnred that it is substantial rock. 
But what of all this ; it was the rock— the 
very rock still, which first offered a rest- 
ing place to the foot of the weary pilgrim; 
which was first anointed by his tears and 
prayers, and which introduced him to ‘a 
—- mel where he might dwell un- 
scathed by the fires of persecution, and 
irresponsible to man in ‘ the things that 
are God’s.” We might, indeed, complain 
of the neglect and misdoings of the good 
people in this matter; but for me, it did 
not need to be adorned with the palisade, 
the chisel, or the inscription, to make it 
interesting: 1 stood on it, and trembled 
as I stood. I know of no spot more sacred 
on earth, except the one spot where the 
Holy One suffered, ‘ the just for the 
unjust.’”’—Vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 


We ought not to separate from 
this, though it is somewhat out of 
place, under the head of scenery, 
a very interesting circumstance 
which arose out of it. As soon 
as the deputation returned from 
their excursion to the town, they 
were welcomed to the Meeting- 
house by men of all denomina- 
tions, and introduced to the as- 
sembly by the Rev. Mr. Boutelle, 
who thus appropriately addressed 
them. 





“Tt is with heartfelt gratification, Rev. 
Sirs, that we welcome you to this hallowed 
spot, where our forefathers first planted 
their feet—a spot hallowed by their suf- 
ferings and tears, their pious labours and 
sleeping dust. 

“ We welcome you as descendants of 
the Puritans,—that noble race of men, 
who, during the sixteenth century, rose 
as benefactors of mankind, and in the 
midst of surrounding darkness, hung up, 
in mid heaven, the lamp of civil and reli- 
gious freedom; thus kindling a light, 
which has been glowing ever since with a 
constantly increasing lustre, and which is 
destined to blaze on until its bright beams 
shall have illuminated every dark spot on 
earth 

* Descended from the Puritans our- 
selves, we delight to cherish their me- 
mory, and to extend our fraternal love to 
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those of their posterity dwelling on the 
other side of the water. 

** Our ancestors were your ancestors ; 
your forefathers our forefathers; we 
therefore are brethren, As such, most 
cordially do we welcome yon. 

** As delegates from more than 1600 
congregational churches in our father 
land, we welcome you. Contending as 
those churches are for religious toleration, 
for the faith of our common ancestors, and 
for that form of church polity for which 
they so nobly struggled, we cannot but 
feel a deep interest in your welfare. We 
pray for, we rejoice in your prosperity ; 
and we will strive to be co-workers in 
promoting essentially the same great ob- 
jects. 

* As citizens of England, we welcome 
you—that land whence our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers came;—that land of science, of 
literature, and of great national pros- 
perity, where so much is doing for the 
cause of human freedom, for the ad- 
vancement of pure religion, for the ame- 
lioration of the great family of man, and 
the ushering in of millennial glory. As 
brethren of our common Lord, we wel- 
come you; and commend you to his 
favour and protection. 

‘* May Heaven smile propitionsly on 
your mission, rendering it subservient to 
the interests of his kingdom, both in 
England and America, and making it 
conducive to the strengthening of these 
cords, which should unite in one common 
brotherhood two nations, exerting a 
powerful influence on the destinies of the 
world.”—Vol. i. pp, 95, 96. 

Of course the sketches of indi- 
vidual character and social man- 
ners, with the glimpses afforded 
us in these pages of the political 
condition, civilization, and pro- 
gress of the United States, must 
be taken for what they are worth 
in themselves; the virtues and vices 
of a people lie not on the sur- 
face, and are not to be caught 
by the passing glance of the way- 
faring man, who continues but for 
a night. Mr. Rush, the Ame- 
rican Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Great Britain, imagined, during 
a few months’ sojourn among us, 
that he understood the character, 
the resources, and the institutions 
of the country with tolerable ac- 
curacy; the residence of a year a 
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little unsettled his judgment; and 
at the end of three years, he was 
willing to confess that he knew 
scarcely any thing about us, We 
doubt not but that such would be 
the candid admission of every 
sound-minded foreigner in taking 
up not a temporary, but asomewhat 
protracted, abode in the United 
States. Messrs. Reed and Ma- 
theson were better qualified than 
most visiters to America to under- 
stand the habits and manners of 
the people. The principles which 
gave birth to American indepen- 
dence, and on which the super- 
structure of the government, laws, 
and institutions are founded, were 
familiar to them. They likewise 

d means of intercourse with 
the influential classes, and with the 
various professions of the commu- 
nity, denied to many others. They 
have said little on the subject of 
politics and parties, and in this they 
have shown their discretion. Con- 
gress, and the President, and the 
Bank question are incidentally in- 
troduced. The writers betray no 
very marked political bias, yet we 
think we perceive that the republi- 
canism of America is not quite 
to their taste. We give the fol- 
lowing as illustrating something of 
the character which the govern- 
ment has impressed upon the people, 
and which the people again have 
reflected back upon the govern- 
ment. 

“The President regularly attends on 
public worship at Mr. Post’s, when he is 
well. On the following Sabbath morning, 
I was engaged to preach. Himself and 
some fifty or sixty of the Cougress were 
present. His manner was very attentive 
and serious. When the service had ended, 
I was a little curious to see how he would 
be noticed. I supposed that the people 
would give way, and let him pass out 
first, and that a few respectful inclina- 
tions of the head would be offered. But 
no; he was not noticed at all; he had to 
move out, and to take his turn like any 
other person, and there was nothing at 
any time to indicate the presence of the 
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chief magistrate. You might be disposed 
to refer this to the spirit of their institu- 
tions; but it has a closer convexion with 
the character of the people. They have, 
in most of the States, less aptitade to 
give expression to their sentiments than 
the English. When afterwards the Ge- 
neral was passing through Lexington, on 
his way home, where a strong feeling ex- 
isted on the part of the merchants against 
him, I inquired if any marks of disappro- 
bation were offered to him. The reply 
was, ‘O no, we merely kept out of his 
way, and allowed him to change horses, 
and go on without notice.’ I think it 
may be safely said that John Bull would 
have acted differently in both cases: in 
the one, he would have offered some de- 
cided marks of respect; and in the other, 
he would not have been backward to 
show that he was offended.”—Vol. i. 


pp- 35, 36. 

Dr. Reed and Dr. Matheson 
have both described what is called 
‘* The Anniversary of the Lndepen- 
dence.” As Dr. Reed’s account has 
been in general circulation, we shall 
here insert that of Dr. Matheson, 
more especially as our readers will 
judge, from Dr. Matheson’s speech 
on the occasion, what kind of par- 
tizans from Europe represented the 
friends of civil and religious free- 
dom on that occasion in America. 


* T was invited to give an address on 
the Fourth of July! I refused. The 
request was repeated, with the additional 
argument, that it was a religious service 
they wanted. I consented, after telling 
them that I must state the truth, and it 
would be their own fault if they found it 
unpleasant. I need not describe the 
whole service. It was strictly religious, 
except the reading of the Declaration, in 
which I had no share, as you may suppose. 
I found it rather difficult to address them 
after such a manifesto. It was a new 
scene, and a new duty to me; and while 
attempting to arrange my thoughts, I 
found myself annoyed by a brisk firing 
of rifles, and by the shouts of assembling 
youth at no great distance. I tried, how- 
ever, to improve the occasion for doing 
good. I adverted to the peculiarity of 
my situation as a British subject, and the 
object of my coming to this country. 
Considering that it was on a mission of 
peace, I could not but regret to hear a 
subject introduced which was calculated 
to excite angry and tumultuous feelings. 
I asked them if they loved their liberty, 
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their institutions, and their country. If 
they did, surely, then, patriotism might 
be kept alive, without an annual recita- 
tion of evils they had endured fifty 
or sixty years ago. And if the rising 
generation were properly instructed in 
the great principles of liberty and justice, 
they would hate oppression, and be suffi- 
ciently courageous in defending their 
rights. I hinted that there was a danger 
of the day becoming simply a commemo- 
vation of a political event, without con- 
necting with it the goodness of God in 
conferring upon them civil and religious 
privileges—that they might be looking to 
the men of the revolution rather than to 
God, whose hand alone had secured their 
deliverance. I wished them to view it 
as an evil omen, when mere orators, 
statesmen and politicians, commemorated 
the day in such a manner, as to excite 
irritated feclings against a country to 
which they were under innumerable 
obligations, and the inhabitants of which 
could not now wish them to be subject to 
British dominion, but rather rejoiced in 
their liberty and prosperity. I expressed 
my hope, that if it was necessary to 
remember the day, it would be a reli- 
gious commemoration—a day of praise— 
of devout acknowledgment, for their 
many and peculiar advantages. And 
that while they recorded national mer- 
cies, each individual would be led to 
consider his own obligations to the God 
of Providence, and thus strengthen every 
motive that could urge him to be useful. 
I ventured to point out their dangers, 
their privileges, their responsibilities, as 
a people. I glanced at their prospects — 
bright, if they sought the favour of God — 
dark, if rel gious knowledge was not 
spread, or if *s work, his cause, and 
glory, were neglected. 

_.* I closed by describing the feelings 
hat should be cherished by the people 
of England and America towards each 
other, especially by the Christians of both 
countries. We wished to witness their 
prosperity, and looking at the position we 
occupied in relation to each other, it 
appeared as if we had thus become 
connected for the most important pur 
poses. Of one blood, one language, and 
one faith, our religious institutions, our 
commercial pursuits and enterprises, 
resembling each other, the two nations 
seemed prepared for uniting to bless the 
world. This was our high destiny, and 
could we lose sight of it by again pro- 
claiming war against each other? I stated 
my conviction, that if the Christians of 
both countries did their daty as the 
friends of peace, war was impossible 
between them, That it was an excess of 
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folly, even for nations not professedly 
christian, to appeal to physical force, 
like the beasts of the forest, to avenge 
their quarrels; what must then be the 
folly and guilt of professedly Christian 
nations, thus to shed each other’s blood ? 
And that all these considerations, which 
might in ordinary cases prove the crimi- 
nality of war, had tenfold force in regard 
to England and America, united by so 
many ties. I expressed a hope that soon 
it would be decided, by the good sense 
and right feeling of the people, that the 
ceremony of that day was uncalled for, 
either by the situation of America, or the 
condition and designs of Britain. That 
while the document would remain on 
the page of their national history, to be 
seen and read in after days by their 
descendants, the present generation 
could do without it. Not that they were 
indifferent to liberty, but secure of it ; not 
that they could forget their sufferings 
and their deliverance, but remember 
them with other feelings than those of 
resentment, and forgive what man had 
done, in token of their gratitude to 
Almighty God. 

** I did not forget to hint at the neces- 
sity of consistency in the love of liberty ; 
and that while they valued their own, 
they should remember that their country 
was not free while slavery existed in it. 

** T then concluded, by addressing the 
irreligious, and pointing them to Christ. 
I referred to the inconsistency of cele- 
brating the day as connected with their 
political liberty, and that it would testify 
against them if they remained satisfied 
with mental and spiritual bondage. 

“I quite expected that my address 
would give offence. There was a large 
congregation, and they gave me their 
attention. I found afterwards that they 
were not displeased, but, on the contrary, 
reciprocated the kind wishes and desires 
expressed about the union of affection, 
and the christian co operation that should 
exist between the two countries. Thisis, 
as you know, the only instance in which I 
have given you such particulars respecting 
what J said; and I have done so on this 
oceasion for two reasons. The first is, 
to convince you that I did not forget 
1 was a Briton, nor compromise my 
principles; the second is, to show you that 
this people are willing to hear the truth, 
even though it reproves them, if it be 
stated in a spirit of respect and kind- 
ness."’— Vol. ii. pp. 384—489. 

The travellers reach Mount Ver- 
non, and here we are privileged for 
one moment to approach the shrine 
of Washington. 
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“ About a mile and a half before you 
reach the house, we entered the estate. 
It is in fact a continuation of the forest ; 
as wild, as quiet, and as beautiful. We 
were received by a black servant, old 
and worn out in the service of the family. 
We presented our cards, and the servant 
was instracted to attend us over the 
grounds, We walked quietly round. 
They assorted with our feelings. Every 
thing had an appearance of desertion and 
decay. No hand of repair had seemed 
to have passed over the cottage, the gar- 
den, the plantations. We were about to 
visit the dead, and all was dying around 
us, except only vegetation, and that had 
been allowed to grow so thick and high, 
as to throw heavy shadows and quiet so- 
lemnity on all things. 

* At length we descended a bank, and 
stood before the tomb of Washington. 
it is built of brick, with an iron door. 
All, except the face of the vault, is hid- 
den; it is grown over with dwarf cedar 
and forest trees. I cannot tell you my 
emotions. 1 chiefly longed for hours to 
rest there in silence and solitude. 

“We went to the cottage. The in- 
terior was in harmony with all the exter- 
nal appearances. We were received in 
the library ; it was just as the General 
had left it. We saw the curiosities: they 
were just where he had placed them. 
The inmates, too, were affectingly in 
keeping. Three females: a widow, an 
orphan, and an unprotected sister. And 
they moved and spoke as if the catas- 
trophe had just happened, and they had 
dried up their tears to receive us. I 
shall never forget that day. I have had 
more pleasure and more melancholy ; but 
I never had more of the pleasure of me- 
lancholy. 

“Mrs. Jane Washington was indis- 
posed ; but she sent us kind messages as 
to Englishmen, and some small remem- 
brances of the place and the departed. 
We wound our way quietly from the cot- 
tage, and we soon left the domain, per- 
haps for ever, which was once dignified 
by the presence, and which is still sacred 
by the remains of Washington : 


Washington, 
The brave, the wise, the good : 
Washington, 
Supreme in war, in council, and in peace: 
Washington, 

Valiant without ambition; discreet with- 
out fear; and confident, without 
presumption : 

Washington, 

In disaster calm; in success moderate ; 
in all himself: 


Washington, 

The hero, the patriot, the Christian ; 
The father of nations, the friend of 
mankind ; 
who, 

When he had won all, renounced all ; 
And sought, 

In the bosom of his family and of nature, 
Retirement ; 

And in the hope of religion, 
Imwortality. 


* Forgive me, my dear friend, this 
ebullition. I never can turn to the name 
of Washington without enthusiasm. Bat 
I will glance at a more sober and worldly 
view of the case. It is said the Govern- 
ment made an offer to purchase the pro- 
perty of the family. How could they 
make such an offer! How noble it was 
in the family to decline it, since it would 
have bronght them monied advantage, 
and they are in confined circumstances ! 
Again: How can the people suffer the 
place to pass to ruin, and the remnants 
of the family to exist without the means 
of sustaining it? Surely, if the people 
of America really knew the state of the 
case, they would rather sell New York 
than suffer such things to happen.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 39—42. 

Of the domestic manners of the 
Americans, Dr. Reed speaks in 
terms highly favourable; take at 
random his brief account of a tea- 
party. 

“ I wish it accorded with my plan to 
give you a sketch of the party which we 
had the gratification of meeting. Suffice 
it to say, that though it was composed of 
the friends of temperance, there was no 
want of elegant refreshments; that 
though composed of religious persons, it 
was cheerful and refined; that though 
composed of the two sexes, there was no 
want of ease in the intercourse or variety 
in the conversation; and that though 
composed of Americans, there was no 
lack of good breeding or benevolent at- 
tentions. In fact, that it was the reverse 
of every thing lately held up to ridicule 
under the denomination of ‘ domestic 
manners,’ and equal to any thing to be 
found, of its own grade, in the parent 
country .”—Vol. i. p. 21. 

The following is a little incident 
worth remembering :—‘* Along the 
road,” Dr. Reed observes, *‘ | was 
pleased to observe that most of the 
detached dwellings had on them, 
or vear them, raised on a pole, a 
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birdcote for the use of the martin, 
the wren, and the bluebird. They 
were frequently a miniature repre- 
sentation of the house itself; and 
they were a grateful assurance of 
the kind heartedness of the people. 
Such habits are beautifully illustra- 
tive of that religion, which teaches 
us that God cares for the lowest 
work of his hands, and which com- 
mands us to be the cheerful minis- 
ters of his mercy towards them.” 

Speaking of Cincinnati, “ a 
city born in a day and in the wil- 
derness,” and which contains a 
population of 30,000 persons, Dr. 
Reed observes— 


“¢ There is a great spirit of enterprise 
in this town ; and, with an ardent pursuit 
of business, there is a desire for domestic 
comfort, and a thirst for scientific im- 
provement, not equalled in such circum- 
stances. ‘They have libraries, and good 
reading societies ; they have lectures on 
art and science, which are well attended. 
They sustain a ‘ Scientific Quarterly and 
a Monthly Magazine,’ with a circulation 
of 4,000 ; and they have newspapers with- 
outend. Education is general here ; the 
young people, and even the children, 
appear to appreciate it. They regard it 
as the certain and necessary means of 
advancement. I overheard two fine 
children, in the street, remark as follows. 
The younger one, about nine years old, 
speaking of her sister, said, with concern, 
* Do you know, Caroline says she will 
not go to school any more!’ ‘Silly 
gitl!’ replied the elder, about thirteen ; 
* she will live to repent of that!’ It must 
be admitted that this is a very whole- 
some state of feeling. 

** If there be a real inconvenience in 
the state of society here, and throughout 
this region, it is undoubtedly to be found 
in the want of good servants. There is 
no such class of servants as there is in 
Europe. If any give themselves to it, 
they consider it is only for a short time; 
all this short time, they are disposed to 
scorn the duties of their vocation, and 
are eagerly looking to something better. 
Hence it is that there are few servants; 
that they demand high wages; that they 
afford but little ‘help,’ and give less 
satisfaction. Two dollars a week are 
commonly given here for a female help; 
and a lady of this city told me that, in 
twelve months, ten persons were in one 
situation, It was not uncommon for 
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them to disappear from the family either 
in the early morning, or the evening, 
without the least notice. On these ac- 
counts, the mistress of the family does 
more than with us; and establishments 
that would seem to require three ser- 
vants, are often found only with one. 

** Much has been said, and with some 
ill-nature, on the circumstance of the 
servants claiming to sit at the same table 
with the family. [t should be observed, in 
the first place, that this is no more true 
of the principal towns and cities of Ame- 
rica, where wealth and occupation have 
created distinctions of classes, than it is 
with ourselves; and that it should occur 
in the newly-settled and farming dictricts, 
where all are of one class, cannot be 
deemed remarkable, unless we unwisely 
judge of it through the prejadiced me- 
dium of our own conventional habits. 
If a young woman engages herself to 
help a tradesman’s wife, she is the daugh- 
ter of a man who lives on his own farm 
in the vicinity, and who is equal to the 
tradesman. The only difference is, the 
one has land, and the other ready 
money; and the girl seeks to obtain 
some money, either to improve her edu- 
cation or her dress, or as she hopes per- 
haps, to prepare for her wedding. If a 
youth engages to work at a farm, he is, 
most likely, the son of a neighbouring 
farmer who has more children than the 
one who engages him, and he is equal 
with the family he enters, both in rank 
and in employment. Would it not be 
absurd, in sach a state of society, when 
equality prevails in every other particu- 
lar, to create, at the social board, an 
invidious and artificial distinction? We 
all remember the time when, with real 
distinctions between master and man, 
the servants on our farms claimed their 
place in the common hall, and at the 
common table; and we may well ques- 
tion whether the interests or happiness 
of either party have been advanced since 
the alteration.” —Vol. i, pp. 165—167. 


«¢ He might have taken us back,” 
says the North American Quar- 
terly commentary on this passage, 
** to the halls of the feudal barons, 
when one table served for all the 
household ; we might take courage 
when we see that the state of things 
which we anticipate with so much 
fear was satisfactory to chiefs and 
nobles of past ages, As the dif- 
ferences of rank begin to be swept 
away by the growing republicanism 
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of modern times, wealth creates its 
own artificial distinctions in their 
stead; these in their turn will give 
way to some other, and possibly 
the time may come, when superior 
ability and excellence shall form 
the only distinction between man 
and man,” 

The refined Mrs. Trollope, and 
the fastidious Captain Hall, could 
find little in American society to 
tolerate. Our deputation were 
more fortunate. Atter describing 


the College and Theological Insti- 
tution at Princetown, New Jersey, 
Dr. Reed adds, 


“ The evening was spent at Professor 
Dodd’s, and in the society, I believe, of 
all the professors of the two instisutions, 
and some of their ladies. It was a de- 
lightful party ; such as one does not meet 
in the common walks of life. It was re- 
fined, without being ceremonious ; affec- 
tionate, without obtrusiveness ; and well 
informed, without pedantry. Good taste 
prevailed in our accommodations and re- 
past; and the conversations, while they 
were free as air, were rational, intelli- 
gent, and elevated. Before we sepa- 
rated, we all united in an exercise of 
social worship, which was such as most of 
us will, I dare say, long remember. 

“The next day we parted from our 
friends, and from Princetown, with great 
regrets that we could not stay longer. 
No where had we met with more un- 
affected kindness ; and it was increased 
by the eminency of the persons who ex- 
pressed it.”—Vol. i. pp. 313, 314. 

A country cannot be far behind 
in civilization, whose youth can 
furnish an incident like the fol- 
lowing. 

Describing the interesting cir- 
cumstances of an American college 
commencement, a strange kind of 
ceremony to be required or ob- 
served by the unlettered barbarians 
of a wilderness, Dr. Reed relates 
a touching anecdote. 

“A single circumstance deserves no- 
tice. One of the graduates, whose name 
was down to participate in the exercises, 
had sickened, and died. All the students 
wore crape on his account, and you won- 
dered what notice would be taken of it. 
Not any was taken till, in the course of 


the service, they came to his name. Then 
there was a pause. The people had their 
attention awakened by this; they looked 
at the bill; and they felt its solemnity. 
Still no lips were opened to pronounce an 
eulogy; but presently some plaintive 
notes broke from the instrumental music 
in the choir, and a requiem of Mozart’s was 
played with solemn and tonching slow- 
ness. Nota person but felt the delicacy 
of this recognition ; not a person but was 
affected by it.”’"—Vol. i. p. 354. 


Of morals, which are the higher 
manners, the deputation have fur- 
nished several interesting parti- 
culars. These of course are to be 
measured by the degrees of civili- 
zation, and of general and religious 
education, which are to be found 
in the different states; but all are 
in progress, and so rapid is the ad- 
vance, that the moral desert is per- 
petually changing into a garden. 
Can the writer in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine read without a blush, (but 
perhaps he is beyond the infirmity,) 
the paragraph in page 369 of the 
first volume of the Narrative, so 
utterly at variance with some of 
his bold and false averments. Of 
Northampton, Dr. Reed states, 


“There are very few families in the 
whole township withont domestic wor- 
ship ; there are not more than three fa- 
milies unconnected with a place of wor- 
ship ; there are not half a dozen persons 
given to intoxication. There is no 
poverty; there are no criminals; the 
Jail is often empty for three months to- 
gether; and the judge passes on his way, 
having no delivery to make. A lady’s 
veil was found lately on the high road. 
It was hung on the hedge by the way- 
side; it remained there all day, and, in 
fact, till the owner came and claimed it. 

“Their morality has yet ahigher com- 
plexion. No small evidence is given of 
this in their treatment of the ministers 
of the mother church. They agree to 
their salary in common hall. Dr. Penny's, 
as the actual pastor, passes as a matter 
of course. But Mr. Williams has resigned 
his charge, and is wholly superannuated. 
Yet they do not say of him, He is a 
withered tree! No: they agree, as 
freely and without remark, to the salary 
he has always enjoyed This I think 
noble, and the delicacy admirable. Yet 
these people are a plain people; who 
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shall say they are not refined and ele- 
vated ?”—Vol. i. p. 369. 


Still more striking are the in- 
stances which the Narrative ad- 
duces of a noble munificence. That 
of the Mr. Jones, who insisted upon 
taking upon himself the responsi- 
bility which Dr. Reed had volun- 
tarily assumed, A fine specimen 
of a ** courteous and Christian con- 
duct.”— Vol. i. p. 90. 

The collegiate foundation at 
Andover, which includes three in- 
stitutions, is a proud monument, 
of more than princely generosity 
on the part of those who com- 
menced the undertaking. 


“ The origin of this extensive founda- 
tion is remarkable, and perhsps 1 may 
not have a better occasion to refer to it. 
Dr. Spring, the father, [ believe, of the 
present Dr. Spring, of New York, was 
pastor of a church at Newbury Port. 
Some of his people at that time were 
very prosperous in business. He was 
of a generous mind, and rejoiced in their 
apes Ay and he was of a pious and 
lufty mind, and desired to stimulate them 
to proportionate exertion. There were 
two especially with whom he did not 
labour in vain, Messrs Bartlett and 
Brown. Having prepared his way, he 
got a meeting with them, and applied to 
Mr. Woods, now Dr. Woods, of Andover, 
to attend it. They engaged in free 
conversation. It was admitted that 
something ought to be done; they 
were ready to do something: what, 
amongst many claims, would it be best to 
do? Dr. Spring inquired, what they 
would like to do? Would they like an 
Academy? It was much wanted, for the 
use of the ministry. They were quite 
willing How should they begin? He 
suggested, that they might make a 
commencement by securing Mr. Woods, 
who, with the aid of a preceptor, might 
take six young men. ‘ Well,’ said Mr. 
Brown, ‘I will give 10,000 dollars.’ 
* Why,’ said Mr. Bartlett, ‘ did you not 
say 20,000, and I would too?’ Before 
they parted, Mr. Bartlett observed to 
Dr. Spring, ‘ Let the work go on, and 
you may look to me.’ Dr. S. knew his 
man, and was satisfied and thankful. He 
went to Salem. Saw his friend Mr. 
Norris there. Told him of what it was 
proposed to do, and of what had been 
done; and obtained another 10,000 
dollars. 


“It appeared that similar intentions, 
without the exchange of opinions, had 
been entertained by Mr. Abbott and Mrs, 
Phillips, of Andover ; and that they were 
willing to apply 10,000 dollars each to a 
like use. An overture was immediately 
made to them, and immediately ac- 
cepted. But, in coming to a definite 
arrangement, there were difficulties 
which made delay, and threatened to 
prevent the execution of the plan. 
These difficulties were connected with 
difference of religious creed; but, at 
length, the matter was adjusted, and in 
favour of orthodox principles. 

“Thus the good work began. It has 
uniformly been under wise and efficient 
management; and its resources have 
been fed time after time by its original 
friend, Mr. Bartlett. In addition to his 
first gift, he built the chapel, which cost 
50,000 dollars; afterwards, one of the 
wings, and several houses for the pro- 
fessors, as well as endowed several pro- 
fessorships. Itis thought that, in various 
ways, he has not given to this object less 
than 200,000 dollars; and there is reason 
to believe that all his benevolent inten- 
tions are not yet fulfilled. He is, I 
think, the only original trustee now 
living. He was present at this anniver- 
sary; is about seventy-eight yearsof age, 
and has a portly, intelligent, and vene- 
rable aspect. He was at first a shoe- 
maker in Newbury, and became, in the 
end for talents and success, a first-rate 
merchant.” —Vol. i. pp. 425—427. 

Our space will not permit us to 
introduce the various indications 
which these volumes disclose, of 
the astonishingly rapid progress 
of this new country in practical 
science, in arts, in letters, and in 
every thing that can ensure na- 
tional prosperity and greatness, 
It is true, that from numerous 
causes the circumstances of the 
people are those of uniform and 
great emergency. Think of a po- 
pulation advancing at the rate of 
one thousend a day! and how won- 
derful that amidst incessant per- 
sonal labours, and strange priva- 
tions, society perpetually assuming 
new phases, and passing through 
almost every variety of hitherto 
untried being, there should still be 
a national mind expanding and 
strengthening with every change, 
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making every movement progres- 
sive, improving what is established, 
and multiplying new settlements, 
every one of which may be the 
germ of new and populous cities, 
which in their turn shall 
“ Hear the songs 
Of humanized society, and bloom 
With civil arts, and send their fragrance 
forth, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven.” 


Poor America ! in the European 
and conventional sense, thou hast 
neither church nor state. Hence 
episcopacy is shorn of its beams ; 
and thou hast no throne on which 
to place hereditary majesty ; thou 
hast no exclusive and excluding 
universities; no ecclesiastics to 
tyrannize, and no dissenters to 
worry. But yet are there a few 
things in thy government and in 
thy social institutions, that may 
well reconcile thee to these serious 
deductions from the amount of thy 
national glory. With all thy poli- 
tical and social degradation, we 
cannot help feeling that we of the 
old country have yet much to learn, 
and much that thou couldst teach 
us. 

In the constitution of her col- 
leges, and in her system of univer- 
sal education, and in the diffusive 
spirit of her literature, we hesitate 
not to say, that America is at this 
moment the first country in the 
world. We reserve the more im- 

ttant contents of these volumes 
or our next number, concluding 
for the present with Dr. Reed’s 
spirited close of the letter on female 
academies, 

“T think you cannot fail, my dear 
friend, to survey this brief report on 
the subject of education, whether colle- 


te or common, with wonder and ad- 
miration, And yet we have been told, 
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in the face of all this evidence, with 
petulance and pride, that the Americans 
have no literature, and are not a literary 
people. Not literary! and yet they have 
done more for letters than any people 
ever did in similar circumstances. Not 
literary! and yet they have made more 
extensive grants in favour of universal 
education than any other country. Not 
literary! and yet not only the common 
school, but the academy and the college, 
are travelling over the breadth of the 
land ; and are sometimes found located 
in the desert, in anticipation of a race 
that shall be born. Not literary! and 
yet, in the more settled States, a fourth 
part of the people are at school; and in 
the State of New York alone, apart from 
all private seminaries, there are 9600 
schools, sustained at a yearly expense of 
1,126,482 dollars! Not literary! and 
yet there are, in this new country, 
Jifteen universities ; forty-six colleges ; 
twenty-one medical schools ; and twenty- 
one theological! Not literary! and yet 
they circulate seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of newspapers a-year, this is t 
five to our one; and all our best books 
commonly run through more and larger 
editions there than they do at home. 
“They have no literature, indeed! 
The fact is, they have all the literature 
that it is possible to their age and cir- 
cumstances ; and as these advance, they 
will assuredly advance in the more ab- 
struse and abstract sciences, till it shall 
be a bold thing for any to call themselves 
their peers. Their fidelity for the past is 
their security for the future. Meantime, 
are not Newton and Locke, Bacon and 
Shakspeare, as much theirs as they are 
ours? Wonld it be wisdom, on their part, 
to repudiate them, even if they had not 
an equal claim to them? Would it be 
wisdom in us to reproach them with tastes 
which do them honour, and to endeavour 
to separate them from community in our 
common republic of letters, which more 
than any thing may make two great 
nations, that are one in affinity, one in 
fact? For my own part, I know of 
nothing more truly sublime than to see 
this people in the very infancy of their 
national existence, put forth such Hercu- 
lean energy for the diffusion of universal 
knowledge and universal virtue! But 
prejudice has neither eyes nor ears !””— 
Vol. IL pp. 239-241. 
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Wuizte we look over the many new 
works that accumulate upon our edi- 
torial table, we exclaim, ‘*‘ Solomon 
was right—of making many books 
there is no end.” 

The gigantic power of the modern 
press must produce far, very far more 
books than the most strenuous efforts 
of Solomon's ready writers could com- 
plete, and, without doubt, it would 
require the united lives of his most 
patriarchal scribes, fairly to read, much 
less to review, the numberless volumes 
that now every successive month chal- 
lenge the notice and approbation of 
the public. 

The multitude of new books that 
comes within our limited range of cri- 
tical labour, is far greater than with 
our restricted time and space we can 
engage to notice ; and we fear that we 
have postponed the expression of our 
humble judgment upon the character 
of books and pamphlets, to a period 
that has often been unsatisfactory, 
both to the authors and our own 
readers. 

We acknowledge the courtesy of 
those who forward to us their respec- 
tive publications, and we owe it alike 
to them, and to the curiosity of the 
public to give their works the earliest 
notice in our power. In future, there- 
fore, we intend to announce the books 
that are sent to us during the month, 
in the next number, after they are re- 
ceived, with a few descriptive remarks; 
and we shall not insert notices of any 
published books that are not so for- 
warded to us. Having thus made 
known the existence of these works, 
we shall be happy to select the most 
important and useful as the subjects of 
more lengthened observations. In this 
way we hope to preserve our con- 
sciences free from the guilt of recom- 
mendations, which are not the result of 
knowledge, and at the same time afford 
our readers some information of the 
works that have been committed to our 
editorial criticism. 

In looking over our table, we find 
that the celebration of the centenary 
of the reformation has led to the pub- 
lication of many discourses delivered 


on thatinteresting occasion. Dr. Ur- 
wick, Dublin; Mr. Jay, Bath; Mr. 
W. LL. Alexander, Edinburgh; Mr. 
Slight, Tonbridge Wells; Mr. Red- 
ford, Stanstead, Dr. Croly, London; 
Mr. Bartlett, Canterbury, have sent us 
their Sermons, which, together, with 
Mr. Thom’s pamphlet, Why is popery 
progressing? will require from us a 
combined and lengthened notice. In 
religious biography, we have to an- 
nounce a valuable addition to the lives 
of eminently pious women, in A Me- 
moir of Mary M. Ellis, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Ellis, including notices of 
Heathen Society, of the details of 
Missionary life, and the remarkable 
manifestations of divine goodness, in 
severe and protracted affliction; by 
her bereaved husband, which abounds 
with incidents of extraordinary in- 
terest, and exhibits a religious charac- 
ter of unusual eminence. 

The Life and Times of General 
Washington, by Cyrus R. Edmonds, 
in two volumes, is an interesting addi- 
tion to the series of the Family Li- 
brary, for as the author observes, ‘an 
accurate narrative of his life, com- 
bines the interest of biography, with 
the advantages of history.” Although 
Mr. Edmonds does not claim for his 
work a higher character than that of 
compilation, yet it appears to us, on a 
cursory inspection, to be sucha compi- 
lation as will do him credit, and in- 
struct and please the reader. Ry- 
landiana: Reminiscences relating to 
the Rev. John Ryland, A. M. of 
Northampton, futher of the late 
Dr. Ryland, of Bristol, by his 
old pupil, but now companion in 
blessedness, the lamented Dr. New- 
man, contains many curious and amu- 
sing traits of that eccentric but emi- 
nently good man. The anecdotes and 
maxims will be found particularly in- 
structive to young ministers. 

Memoirs of a Sergeant late in the 
Forty-third Light Infantry Regiment, 
previously to and during the Peninsu- 
lar War ; including an Account of his 
Conversion from Popery to the Pro- 
testant Religion, contain much inte- 
resting information respecting the Spa- 
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nish war, und supply many illustra- 
tions of the providence and grace of 
God, that are likely to be useful. 

We are glad also to notice a sixth 
and pocket edition of the Memoirs of 
that Christian pastor and patriot John 
Frederick Oberlin. The work itself 
is too well known by the public to need 
our commendation, but we can recom- 
mend the present edition as beautiful- 
ly got up, and at a moderate price. 

Dr. J. P. Smith’s Rejoinder to the 
Second Lettcr of the Rev. Dr. Lee 
should have been noticed by us before 
this, but we have waited for Dr. Lee’s 
reply, which is now published. As the 
controversy is to close, as far as 
these friendly antagonists are con- 
cerned, we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to give a faithful report of it. 

The Book of the Denominations ; or 
the Churches and Sects of Christendom 
in the Nineteenth Century, is publish- 
ed anonymously, but is obviously the 
production of an able and practised 
pen. Asa book of this class is much 
wanted to supersede the masked Soci- 
nianism of Evans’s Sketch, we must 
notice it at length. 

Five new volumes of that valuable 
series, the Biblical Cabinet, have been 
published since we last recommended 
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it. Volume 6th contains the first vo- 
lume of Dr. Tholuck’s invaluable Ex- 
position of Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount; vol. 7th, Dr. Planck’s Intro- 
duction to Sacred Philology and Inter- 
pretation ; vol. 8th is devoted to the first 
volume of Professor Pareau’s Princi- 
ples of Interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament; vol. 9, Tracts, Philological 
and Exegetical, &c. vol. 2, and vol. 10, 
Professor Stuart’s Treatise on the Syn- 
tax of the New Testament Dialect. 
Those of our readers who have a taste 
for biblical criticism, should obtain this 
series, which includes many valuable 
translations from the German writers. 

We shall notice these works more in 
detail, but for the present must confine 
ourselves to a single remark to the en- 
terprising publisher of this series, 
namcly, that the incompleteness of the 
work greatly impedes its success. 

Out of the ten volumes now before 
us, there are four first volumes. 
We, in common with many others, are 
impatient for the second volumes of 
such works as Professor Tholuck on 
Matthew and the Romans. We be- 
lieve that many decline purchasing the 
first volumes until the second shall 
appear. 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES. 


_. 


Visible History. England. 
Williams. 12mo. pp. 156. 


By Charles 


Visible Geography. England. By the same 
Author. 12mo. pp. 222. Westley and 
Davis. 

Geocrarny and History are im- 

portant branches of education, encou- 

ragement should, therefore, be given 
to every attempt to render them in- 
teresting and attractive to the youthful 
scholar. Few efforts have been made 
by our school geographers to interest 
the imagination, arrest the fugitive 
thoughts, and assist the memory of 
the learner. Hence to no part of the 
duties of the school, have the youth 
turned with more dislike, and in none 
has less proficiency been made. 

Mr. Williams observing the indif- 
ference shewn to these subjects by his 
own children, while taught on the old 


plan of committing to memory the 
bare details of our common geogra- 
phers, &c. “made easy,”’ determined 
to adopt some means by which an in- 
terest might be awakened, the memory 
aided, and knowledge more easily 
acquired and more permanently re- 
tained. By pictorial representations, 
connected with simple, lively, and 
accurate description, and pointed in 
terrogatories, he succeeded in accom- 
plishing his object; and he has pub- 
lished the two volumes, placed at the 
head of this article, with a view to 
assist others who may have expe- 
rienced the same inconvenience as 
himself. 

The “‘ History” is divided into four 
parts; the Ancient Britons, the Anglo- 
Saxons and Danes, the Normans, and 
the Plantagenets. The style is sim- 

i 
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ple, the narrative easy, and the de- 
scription vivid. To each part is pre- 
fixed a plate of circular form, in the 
centre of which, a principal circum- 
stance described in the period is accu- 
rately depicted; around it, in six 
sections, are pictured the customs, 
employments, buildings, productions, 
&c. of the time comprehended in the 
chapter ; and on the right and left of 
the circle, are drawn the weapons and 
implements, &c. of the age. To each 
plate reference is made in the letter 
press by figures, and at the close of 
each part, questions are appended, 
which necessarily bring the whole 
period, with its graphical delineations, 
under review. The plates are useful, 
not only as an assistant to the memory, 
but as shewing the regular progress of 
the arts and sciences, and the gradual 
improvement that has taken place in 
the customs, habits and practices of 
civilized life. They speak to the heart 
as well as to the eye, and serve to 
awaken gratitude to the ‘‘ Giver of all 
good,” for the comforts and advantages 
enjoyed by the moderns over the 
ancient Britons, and their Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman successors. 

The Author has, wisely, not left this 
to be inferred from his designs, but 
has judiciously interspersed, through 
his volumes, such remarks as lead the 
thoughts of the youthful student to 
Him, who, alike in providence and 
grace, is ‘‘ wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in working.” 

The “‘ History,” which, on account 
of its speaking to the eye by its his- 
torical plates, is appropriately styled 
“* Visible,” will be continued through 
two additional volumes, bringing down 
the narrative of events till the death 
of George the Fourth. 

The ‘* Visible Geography” is occu- 
pied exclusively with England, and is 
of precisely similar character with that 
of the ‘‘ History.” Its plates are not, 
indeed, circular, but square. England 
is divided into four parts; the northern 
counties, and those bordering on 
Wales; the midland counties; the 
east and south-eastern counties; the 
mid and south-western counties. 

In each division the counties are 
accurately delineated, as in our best 
maps: and in each county is drawn 
its principal geographical feature, or 
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its most remarkable building, or most 
celebrated production or manufacture. 
The four corners of each plate are 
filled up with larger engravings of the 
leading peculiarities of the four prin- 
cipal counties in the group. 

The plates of both volumes do credit 
alike to the designer and the artist; 
and will greatly interest the parties 
for whom they are intended. 

We cordially recommend these in- 
genious geographical and _ historical 
volumes to all who are engaged or 
who feel an interest in the education 
of youth, assured that they will be 
gratified, as well as ourselves, with 
these fresh efforts of the genius, taste, 
and industry of the well-known author 
of ‘‘Art in Nature,” ‘ World of 
Waters,”’ &c. &c. 

The Family Expositor ; or a Paraphrase 
and Version of the New Testament, with 

a practical Improvement of each Section. 

By P. Doddridge, D. D., 6 vols. 8vo. 

morocco cloth. London; Allan, Bell, 

and Co. 
DoppripGe’s Expositor is too well 
known to our readers to require de- 
scription or commendation. 

The edition before us is without the 
highly valuable and learned critical 
Notes of the author, and, therefore, 
cannot be considered as adapted fora 
library. It has this advantage, how- 
ever, over most of the modern editions, 
that the Paraphrase and Improvement 
are printed in a large clear type, which 
makes it very suitable for weak or 
aged eyes, while the moderate size of 
each volume will permit its convenient 
use on the couch of infirmity, or the 
bed of sickness. 

Considering that these six volumes 
are bound in morocco cloth, and include 
nearly three thousand pages, we consi- 
der this a cheap edition at 30s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 
The delay that has occurred in the publication 
ef the Congregational Hymn Book, which is in- 
tended as a Supplement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms 
and Hymns, has resuited from the anxiety of 
the Committee to render it worthy of the piety 
and taste of the body for whose use it is intended. 
We are happy to say, that it is now in such a 
state, that its publication may be confidently 
promised early in the spring. ‘ 
i Rev. Drs. Cox and Hoby are preparing, 
in one volume, an account of their Tour in the 
United States, 
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MONTHLY LECTURE OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL MINISTERS IN THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. 


A considerable change has been 
made in the constitution and arrange- 
ments of this ancient lecture, which 
we trust, will give it greater stability 
and more extensive usefulness. When 
it was first established, more than a 
century ago, we believe it was an 
association of a small number of our 
ministers and churches who were 
united to uphold the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and to secure and per- 
petuate an educated ministry of the 
same opinions. Ata later period this 
association was much extended, though 
it never comprised the majority of the 
Congregational churches of the metro- 
polis. The great alterations which 
have taken place in the hours of busi- 
ness, and the arrangements of private 
life, have seriously affected the at- 
tendance at the lecture, and it has 
been long felt that an evening service 
at one central place would be far more 
convenient than the ambulatory service 
held at noon. 

As the Congregational Board in- 
cludes nearly all the recognized pas- 
tors of the Congregational churches, 
in and near to the Metropolis, 
and is formed to take cognizance of 
every thing connected with the in- 
terests of the denomination, it has been 
thought advisable that the future ma- 
nagement of this lecture should be 
placed in their hands. 

As the members of that numerous 
body could not be expected to preach 
in rotation, it has been determined that 
they shall annually elect by ballot, the 
preachers for the year ensuing, but the 
same individuals shall not be eligible 
for two successive years. This election 
for the present year has taken place. 

Barbican Chapel is appointed as the 
place of monthly meeting, at half-past 
six o’clock, on the Tuesday after the 
second Sabbath of each month, omitting 
the summer recess. We are happy to 
announce that the first lecture will be 


delivered on Tuesday, January 12th, 
Preacher, the Rev. George Clayton, 
Walworth, Subject, ‘‘ Christian zeal 
combined with Christian charity,” 
at half-past six, punctually. It is 
hoped that as the Congregational 
Board meets at four o’clock on the 
same afternoon, that the two-fold ob- 
ject will secure a large attendance of 
ministers, whilst the evening hour will 
doubtless meet the convenience of 
many more than could attend the morn- 
ing service. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WELSH 
CHURCHES. 

The Committee of the associated 
Welsh Congregational Churches beg 
thus to express their obligations to 
their kind friends in England who 
have contributed to their Chapel 
Fund, since their last Anniversary in 
May ; and to state that all such con- 
tributions will be acknowledged in 
their next Report, and that any fur- 
ther donations or collections which 
may be made in aid of their funds, 
will be received on their behalf by 
Messrs. Hankey, bankers, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 





ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
IN NORTH WALES. 

Amongst the various benevolent 
and successful exertions of the Inde- 
pendent Churches in the northern part 
of the principality, there have been 
comparatively few efforts of a sys- 
tematic and regular kind, for the spi- 
ritual welfare of the English resident 
in that country. Such as can under- 
stand the Welsh language have abun- 
dant opportunities of hearing the gos- 
pel; but it is chiefly by occasional 
visitors from England that those igno- 
rant of the Welsh, are favoured with 
that privilege. To provide for this 
serious exigency, arrangements have 
been sunelle made in one district of 


N. Wales, which it is hoped will be 
not only successful, but be imitated 
in other parts of that interesting lo- 
cality. The attractions of its scenery 
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are annually increasing the numbers 
of English residents ; and it is there- 
fore incumbent upon our churches in 
this country to adopt practical mea- 
sures for their religious benefit. 

Ruthin, in the county of Denbigh, 
N. Wales, situated in the vale of 
Clwyd, has been selected for an ex- 
periment of this nature. It contains 
a population of three thousand. The 
English in the town and neighbour- 
hood are considerable in numbers, 
and are continually increasing. Nei- 
ther in the town, nor within a circuit 
of many miles zround it, is there any 
evangelical preaching in Engiish. A 
place of worship has been recently 
commenced, chiefly by the zealous 
and efficient exertions of a gentleman 
and his lady, resident in the vicinity 
of Ruthin. The chapel is in a most 
eligible position, on freehold property, 
vested in Trustees, and needs only 
pecuniary aid from friends in England 
to effect its completion. It is also 
contemplated, from the extent of the 
ground, to erect a house for the future 
minister, and to make arrangements 
for a burial-ground, for the use of all 
denominations of Christians, on the 
same principles on which the ‘* Ne- 
cropolis” at Liverpool has been es- 
tablished. The sum of £540 has been 
raised, chiefly in Liverpool, towards 
these desirable objects: and an equal 
sum will be requisite to accomplish 
them. Several English ministers, 
well acquainted with the parties 
who have commenced this benevolent 
plan, have visited the spot, and have 
warmly recommended the undertaking. 
These are the Rev. Drs. Raffles and 
Stewart, Rev. Messrs. Bruce, Fisher, 
and Lister, of Liverpool, and the Rev. 
Dr. Henderson, of London. 

An appeal is now made to the libe- 
rality both of the English and the 
Welsh friends of evangelical religion 
in the country. Many of Cambrian 
origin have obtained opulence and 
distinction in this country ; and while 
the English have not been unmindfal 
of the claims both of the Principality 
and the Weish residents in this coun- 
try, there are powerful reciprocal 
claims on behalf of the English resi- 
dents in Wales. 

Subscriptions towards this benevo- 
lent object will be thankfully received 


by the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of High- 
bury College, Rev. Dr. Fletcher, Cot- 
tage Grove, Mile End, Thomas Wil- 
son, Esq., Highbury Place, Joshua 
Wilson, Esq., Highbury Place, or at 
the Office of the Home Missionary 
Society, 11, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars. Subscriptions will also be re- 
ceived by any of the Liverpool minis- 
ters whose names are mentioned in the 
statement ; or by Edward Jones, Esq., 
Bryn-Hyfryd, near Ruthin, Denbigh- 
shire. 


NEW CHAPEL, BROMLEY, KENT. 

The preaching of the gospel was 
first commenced by Dissenting minis- 
ters in this town in the year 1788, 
when a few from the metropolis occa- 
sionally visited it, amongst whom the 
Rev. Messrs. Aldridge, Harper, and 
Wills, are particularly remembered. 
Amidst much opposition the erection 
of a small place of worship was com- 
menced near the market-place, and 
was opened for divine service on the 
26th of November, the same year, and 
was called Bethel Chapel. The suc- 
cess which attended the preaching of 
the truth, led to the formation of a 
Christian church in June, 1790. 

When the London Itinerant Society 
was formed in 1796, this chapel was 
placed under its superintendence, and 
to the gratuitous services of its 
preachers and teachers, this people 
have been for many years indebted for 
the supply of their pulpit and the in- 
structions of their Sabbath school. 

In 1821 the Rev. Mr. Browning, 
one of the Society’s agents, and an 
occasional preacher at the Tabernacle, 
became a resident in Bromley, and 
subsequently undertook the pastoral 
care of the people. On his death, 
which occurred, Dec. 2, 1827, the peo- 
ple solicited Mr. Holland, another 
preacher of the London Itinerant So- 
ciety, to succeed Mr. Browning in the 
pastoral office, to which he acceded, 
July 21, 1828. 

The increased attendance, and other 
circumstances, suggested the expe- 
diency of erecting a more spacious 
and attractive chapel, and _ several 
years ago £400 were raised and de- 
posited with the Committee of the 
London Itinerant Society, for that 
purpose. 
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From that time to the present have 
the people attempted in vain to pur- 
chase a freehold site for the proposed 
edifice, being made to feel here, as 
Dissenters do every where, the effects 
of the prejudices and jealousies of 
episcopalian landlords. 

This difficulty was at length over- 
come by the generous conduct of Mr. 
Bromley, of London, who purchased 
a small freehold estate on purpose to 
secure an eligible site for the new 
chapel. 

On this spot the foundation stone 
was laid by that gentleman, on Mon- 
day, June 22, 1335, when the Rev. 
W. Chapman, of Greenwich, prayed, 
and the Rev. R. T. Hunt, of Collyer’s 
Rents, Borough, delivered an address. 

On Tuesday, Dec. Ist, the new 
chapel was opened for divine worship, 
when two sermons were preached, that 
in the morning by the Rev. Henry 
Townley, of White Row, London, 
and that in the evening by the Rev. 
J. Sherman, of Reading. The devo- 
tional services were conducted by the 
Rev. Messrs. Chapman and Jeula, 
Greenwich, Pulling, Deptford, and 
Durrant, Gate Street Chapel. 

On Lord’s Day, Dec. 6th, sermons 
were also preached by the Rev. Messrs. 
Wake, of Brixton, and Blackburn, of 
Pentonville. 

The chapel is in a very neat Gothic 
style, and, with its fittings, &c., has 
cost more than £1400. We are happy 
to say, that more than half that sum 
has already been contributed, and we 
trust that in a few years the whole 
debt will be discharged, and this com- 
modious freehold chapel be filled with 
a devoted people, enjoying, without 
interruption or annoyance, the services 
of the sanctuary. 


NEW CHAPEL, NEWPORT. 


The Independent Chapel, called the 
Tabernacle, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
having become too small for the con- 
gregation attending the ministry of 
the Rev. Thomas Gillman, has es 
taken down and rebuilt, being now 
57 feet by 48 in the clear, with a large 
school-room attached to it, anil was 
re-opened on the Ist and 2d days of 
December, 1835, when the Rev. John 
Burder, A.M. of Stroud, Gloucester- 
shire, and the Rev. E. Jones, of Rod- 
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borough, preached. The devotional 
parts of the services were conducted 
by the Rev. Messrs. Byron and Miles, 
Newport; Philips and Evans, Caer- 
leon; Alfred Gillman, Pitchcombe, 
Gloucestershire; D. Lewis, Aberga- 
venny ; T. Powell, Usk; H. Poole, 
Nash ; and R. Brown, Lanmartin. 


ORDINATION, SETTLEMENTS, &e. 


On Wednesday, the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1835, the Rev. J. Cope was re- 
cognised as pastor of the church, at 
Farringdon, Berks, in conjunction with 
their aged minister, the Rev. D. 
Holmes. 

William Harris, of Wallingford, 
described the nature of a Christian 
church, and received Mr. C.’s con- 
fession of faith; the Rev. W. Wil- 
kins, of Abingdon, gave the charge; 
the Rev. J. Hill, of Oxford, preached 
to the people. Messrs. Larter, Ker- 
shaw, and Price, led the devotions of 
the day. 

The cause of Christ at Farringdon 
has prospered greatly under the minis- 
try of Mr. Holmes. At the present 
time many who wish to worship with 
the church there, cannot be accommo- 
dated with seats: ground has there- 
fore been purchased for the erection 
of a new chapel. 

On Wednesday, October 21, 1835, 
Mr. William Moreland was ordained 
pastor over the Independent Church, 
assembling in Ebenezer Chapel, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks; (the service was held 
in Castle Street Cliapel, kindly lent 
for the occasion;) Rev. C. Hyatt, of 
Stoken Church, commenced by read- 
ing the Scriptures and prayer; Rev. 
John Moreland, of Milton, stated the 
nature and constitution of a gospel 
church, and asked the questions ; 
Rev. Charles Hyatt, of London, of- 
fered the ordination prayer; Rev. W. 
Wittin, of Thame, gave the charge to 
the minister; and Rev. C. Butcher, of 
Waddesdon Hill, concluded by prayer. 
In the evening, Rev. J. Wall, of Had- 
denham, commenced the service ; Rev. 
Charles Hyatt, of London, preached 
to the people, and Rev. William 
Moreland concluded ; the hymns were 
read by Messrs. Talbot, Diprose, 
Wall, and J. Moreland. 

This new and interesting cause is 
the result of constant visits to the cot- 
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tages of the poor, the formation of 
Bible classes, field preaching, and at- 
tention to the young, and is composed 
chiefly of persons who, but a short time 
ago, were in the habit of attending no 
pines of worship. Our young friend 
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commenced his labours in Baker's 
Lane Chapel, which soon became too 
small for the congregation, and the 
present chapel was obtained, which is 
not large enough for the people who 
are willing to attend. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


DISPARITY IN THE CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 
OF PRUSSIA, AND OF ENGLAND. 


As in the the first article of this Ma- 
gazine we have disclosed facts in no way 
to the honour of the absolute regime of 
Prussia, we are happy to insert the follow- 
ing article, and hope the day is not dis- 
tant when the constitutional government 
of Britain will follow the humane and 
politic example of Prussia and Belgium. 

* From an intelligent gentleman who 
has recently travelled in Prussia, and who 
takes a strong interest in the reform of 
our criminal code, we have learned that 
the Prussian Sovereien, though an ab- 
solute Monarch, has a strong aversion to 


capital puuishments, and is bringing about - 


the abolition of those cruel and useless 
exhibitions by a practical amelioration of 
the law. The crime of murder is the only 
one now punished with death in Prussia. 
Would we could say so of England. 

** To show the gradual amelioration of 
the law as to executions even for mnrder, 
and along with it the gradual diminution 
of the crime itself, let us take a period of 
15 years, ending with last year, and 
divide it into periods of five years each, 
it will be found that, in the first period of 
five years, the number of convictions for 
murder in Prussia was 69, and the execu- 
tions 47. In the second period the num- 
ber of convictions was 50, and the execu- 
tions 26. In the third period the convic- 
tions were only 43, and the executions 
were diminished to 16. We showed on 
a former occasion that the gradual diminu- 
tion of capital punishments in Belgium, 
and their practical abolition during the 
last five years, has been attended also 
with a remarkable reduction in the t 
of crime. So unneceasary are capital 
punishments proved to be for the protec- 
tion of society—unnecessary, did we say? 
—they are worse than useless ; for where 
they are most prevalent crime most 
abounds, Why is it that the despotic 
Government of Prussia is more tender of 
shedding the blood of its subjects than 





the Constitutional Government of free 
and enlightened England ?* 

“ Now, let us take for England and 
Wales a period of 21 years, ending with 
last year, and subdivided into periods of 
seven years each —we are obliged to take 
those periods instead of five years, be- 
cause they are the periods fixed upon in 
the Parliamentary returns (No. 217)— 
what are the results? In the first seven 
years we find that the number of execu- 
tions for various offences was 649, there 
being 141 convicted of mnrder, In the 
second period the executions were 494, 





* Abstract of Returns printed for the 
Belgic Chamber of Deputies. 
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In the last five years, during which 
no execution took place, the sentences of 
those who had been condemned to death, 
were commuted to imprisonment at hard 
labour. 
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he con victions for murder belng diminish- 
ed to 113. In the third period the execu- 
tions were reduced to 355, the convictions 
for murder being diminished to 105. Thus 
we see that in this country a reduction 
in the number of capital punishments has 
been attended with a diminution in the 
number of the worst class of offences. 

“ But, does it not reflect deep disgrace 
on the rulers of the Engtish nation that 
the enforcement of the laws which are 
intended to repress crime should be so 
sanguinary compared with the practical 
application of the laws in Prussia? To 
show the relative disproportion of ex- 
treme punishment in the two countries 
more clearly, let us take a glance at the 
relative population of both. The popu- 
lation of Prussia, according to the 
official census of 1826, was about 12} 
millions. The population of Englaud 
and Wales, accerding to the census of 
1831, was upwards of 13,800,000. There- 
fore, in 1826 the population of the two 
kingdoms must have been pretty nearly 
equal. But what an awful disproportion 
between the amount of human life in the 
one and the other kingdom annually cut 
off from society by the sword of the law ! 
The Prussian Government looks more to 
the reformation of offenders, while our 
own rulers are but too much disposed 
to believe, in spite of all experience, 
that the great efficacy of criminal law is 
in its exterminating examples ! 

“When we speak of the rulers of 
England in connection with the severe 
enforcement of vindictive law, let us do 
justice to the Supreme Magistrate, and 
separate the character and feelings of 
our august Sovereign from those of his 
constitutional advisers. We know that 
Grornce IV. was exceedingly averse 
to executions. We have upon the best 
authority the fact which we formerly 
mentioned of his anxiety to save the 
life of a subject against the opinion of 
the Members of his Council, and his 
frequently endeavouring, by earnest and 
protracted argument, when the Recorder 
of London’s report was under considera- 
tion, to induce them to change their 
minds, and to prevail upon them rather 
to advise mercy than sacrifice ; for, as 
the King of England is not an absolute 
Monarch like the King of Prussia, the 
public must be aware that it is uncon- 
stitutional fer him to extend the mercy 
of the Crown to a criminal unless in 
conformity with the advice of his respon- 
sible Ministers. We also know that to 
sanction the execution of a subject costs 
his present Majesty a great straggle and 
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great pain ; not only that, but he is accus- 
tomed to urge every point that can strike 
a considerate and humane mind in favour 
of the prisoner whose case is under con- 
sideration. It is greatly owing to his 
Majesty’s own merciful anxiety to save 
the lives of his subjects that the extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented circumstance 
has occurred that, during a period of 
two years and a half, there has been no 
execution in the metropolis of this em- 
pire, under a jurisdiction which, extend- 
ing over the City and the county of 
Middlesex, embraces nearly one million 
and a half of people. Where, then, is 
the necessity for the great number of 
executions that annually take place in 
other parts of England ?—( Morning 
Herald of Nov. 24, 1835.) 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE DISSENTING DEPU- 
TIES OF LONDON. 


At the General Meeting of the “ Depu- 
ties from the several congregations of 
Protestant Dissenters of the three De- 
neminations, Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist, in and within twelve miles 
of London, appointed to protect their 
Civil Rights ;” held at the King’s Head 
Tavern in the Poultry, London, on 
Wednesday the 23d day of December, 
1835; Henry Waymouth, Esq. in the 
Chair :— 

It was resolved unanimously, That this 
deputation entertain cordial confidence 
in the present administration, whom they 
believe to be really devoted to the cause of 
religious liberty and constitutional reform ; 
and have no doubt that they will fulfil 
their promise, early in the next session of 
Parliament to bring forward measures 
for the relief of Dissenters from several 
of the many and great grievances they yet 
endure. But this meeting are of opinion 
that to encourage His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters in their proceedings, and to promote 
their efforts, it is desirable that congrega- 
tional Petitions to Parliament should be 
soon renewed from the Metropolis, and 
all parts of England and Wales, urging 
the general relief of Dissenters, and 
especially the enactment, without delay, 
of Bills for a National Civil Registration 
of Births, Marriages, and Deaths ; for 
amending the Marriage Laws as to 
Dissenters ; and for the removal of Church 
Rates; and that they also recommend 
Local Committees to correspond with 
Members of Parliament, and obtain their 
support. 

(Signed) Henry WaymourTs, 


Chairman. 
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A View of the Home Missionary Stations, Jan. 1836. 
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'Cornwall Launceston J. Moreton 845/610 
Cumberland Aspatria ! |W. Selbie 3400/632 
Ditto Caldbeck * Supplied 1990|372 
Ditto Keswick J. Johnston 400 
Devonshire Chumleigh T. Sharp 4650/800 
Ditto Tor Cross Supplied 
Ditto Comb Martin G. Smith 2300/430 
Ditto Bow J. Poole 5207/3890 
Ditto Hartland H. White 2340/480 
Ditto Dittisham J. Sperrin 
Ditto Barnstaple Supplied 2450/440 
Ditto Plympton J. S. Underwood | 675\115 
Dorsetshire Morcumberlake | 3 |J. Hargreaves 1170)800) < 
Ditto Wool A. Erlsbach 
Ditto Milton — Prior 
|Durbam Easington Lane [3 |J. Anderson 8944)492) 2 
Herefordshire Pembridge lr. Lewis 2805 
Ditto Sutton Rd. Whetter 2042 1} 40; 
Hertfordshire Whitwell G. Hinde 2830)450) 2 130 | 
Ditto Hoddesdon T. Salmon 
Ditto Wheathamstead | |W. Chappel | | | 
Ditto Puckeridge 2)W,. Palmer 1460|260; 1; 40 
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4 
Kent Four Elms | 1\C, Gollop 3470,500| 4 220 
Ditto Orpington Supplied tht rd 
Ditto Snodland |J. Dorrington bu tn | 
Norfolk Watton |? iM. B. Diffey 6362)630/3) 46 


Ditto Walsingham 1 |H. Kidgell 2811)350' 2) 173 
Northumberland |Howdenpans R. Caldwell Lt | 
Oxfordshire Wroxton, Banbury) 1 |W. Bubier 2353)340/2) 75 
Somersetshire Kingston | 1 |J. Taylor 1750350 2 100 
Ditte Knowle wordt upplied = |1560) | 
Ditto Bishop's Lydia — Parkyn | 
Staffordshire Rail Road D. Griffiths i | 
Warwickshire [Kineton John Ball 7817, | |,32 
Ditto Polesworth J Gouge 2980'525| 2, 145 
Ditto Solibull 1 |W. Hood 3220/2951) 14 
Ditto Long Itchington | 2|D, Prain 1700) 70,2) 30 
Ditto Coleshill | J. West 
| Wiltshire J. Hooper 2800/290) 
[Worcestershire |Dudley | |S. Bentall | 
| Yorkshire Mickleby J Haigh 2859/570) 3 
| Ditto Gisborougs | 3/W. Hague 3480 doe 2 
| Ditto Staithes | |W. Mitchell 2650/17) 1 
| Ditto Stokesley G. Swauu 340] 1 
Ditto Lofthouse — Langley 211) 2 
Ditto Kirkby Moorside Supplied 3560|610 
Ditto Yarm Supplied 130) } 
Ditto Frodingham J, Protheroe 510) 
Ditto Reeth Supplied | 
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From the above view it will appear that the Missionaries preach in 262 villages and towns, among 
a population, on their stations, of 101,832 to 12,)80 hearers; that they have 66 Sunday Schools, and 
nearly 3257 Children, instructed by 360 Teachers. 

Besides the above, grants are made to 31 Ministers, to enable them to extend their labours in the 
villages around them; and under their care they have about 73 Sunday Schools, 1200 Children, and 
2800 Hearers, amid a popniation of 23,000. 

No retarns have yet been received from eight new stations, or the numbers would have been pro- 
portionably increased. 
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ELECTION OF COUNCILLORS UNDER THE 
MUNICIPAL CORPORATION REFORM 
ACT. 

Atlength the Bill for the Repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts has ceased 
to be a dead letter. Some years ago an 
enlightened legislature placed all Dis- 
senters on a perfect equality with their 
fellow subjects, and removed those bar- 
riers which disgraced the statute book, 
by excluding conscientions nonconform- 
ists from office. The high church and 
king spirit of the old corporations has, 
however, for more than seven years 
rendered that measure fruitless, as the 
self-elect would not, of course, choose 
Dissenting reformers to be the witnesses 
oftheir jobs. The Municipal Corporation 
Reform Bill has, however, given effi- 
ciency to that righteous measure, and 
Lord John Russell and his colleagues will 
now receive the reward of that successful 
struggle which, in 1828, they made to 
remove the badge of degradation trom 
the Dissenting community. 

The Elections of Town Councillors on 
the 26th of December, has elevated to 
municipal honours a very large number 
of Dissenting gentlemen of property, in- 

igence, and true piety. 

In the liats of the Councillors that we 
have seen, we rejoice to recognize the 
names of gentlemen at Bury, Bristol, 
Boston, Cambridge, Chester, Colchester, 
Hull, Ipswich, Liverpool, Leicester, 
Leeds, Northampton, Nottingham, Mal- 
den, Saffron Walden, and other places 
whom we personally know and esteem 
for their patriotic and Christian virtues ; 
and if we rejoice at the success of our 
party, we rejoice still more for our poor 
countrymen. who will be under the pro- 
tection of men of known character and 
anwearied benevolence ; charities for the 
poor will now be righteously adminis- 
tered, and the wants of fhe necessitous, 
and the claims of the untaught will not 
be heard in vain. We devoutly wish that 
the Giver of all good may impart to our 
honoured friends health and grace for the 
discharge of the duties of their new 
office, and we cordially congratulate 
them and our readers on this auspicious 
event. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE INHABI- 
TANTS OF THE HIGH ALPS, 


In our Magazine for September, we 
published an interesting appeal on behalf 
of a part of the lamented Felix Neff’s 

k, who are in great need of a house 
of prayer, which may be erected for 
2000f., or about £80. 

some inquiries have been made 
fespecting the right investment of the 
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money that might be contributed here 
for that purpose, we have obtaiued infor- 
mation from Mr. Ehrmann, the worthy 
successor of Neff, which we regard to be 
quite satisfactory, and shall therefore be 
happy to receive the assistance of the 
benevolent towards this object, of which 
due acknowledgments shall be made in 
our future numbers. 


PROGRESS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 


Weare happy to learn that the blessing 
of God continues to rest on the labours of 
this important institution, which at pre- 
sent employs 13 evangelical ministers, 
3 evangelists, 3 teachers, and 8 colpor- 
teurs. Besides these 27 agents they have 
placed three students under the tuition 
of Pastor Cailliatté, at Chatillon upon the 
Loire, and who are expected shortly to 
enter on the field of labour. The spirit 
of religious inquiry that has arisen in 
France, calls for help in various quarters, 
and 50 additional labourers could be ad- 
vantageously employed by the Committee 
at the present time, did their finances 
permit. 

In the course of the last Novem- 
ber the Committee adopted two more 
stations, one in Bearn and the other in 
Beauce, which make 17 regular stations, 
besides the itinerant efforts of the col- 
porteurs. 

The Society has now four anxiliaries— 
at Toulouse, Strasburg, the department 
of the Basse: Pyrenees, and at Saverdun. 
The meetings of the Subscribers to these 
auxiliaries for prayer on behalf of France, 
and the communication of intelligence 
respecting the extension of the kingdom 
of Christ, seem to produce no common 
benefit to the parties themselves, as well 
as to their poor countrymen. Since May 
last, the colportears connected with this 
Society, have circulated 1,014 Bibles, and 
6,220 New Testaments, and more than 
6000 religious Tracts. 

We regret to find that the labours of 
this important institution are much re- 
stricted for want of funds. 


RECENT DEATHS, 


Died, on Sunday, Nov. 29th last, in 
the eighty-second year of her age, Cor- 
DELIA, relict of the late Rev. Joun 
TownseEnn, formerly pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Jamaica Row, 
Bermondsey. 

Though naturally of a highly sensitive 
and delicate constitution, she enjoyed an 
unusnal measure of health and cheerful- 
ness, till very near the close of her long 
life, and through the teuder compassion 
of Him who has “‘ the keys of the unseen 
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world,” was favoured at length with a 
peaceful dismission from the body. 

Like many others, she had suffered 
much in former years from the fear of 
death; but, as appears generally to be 
the case with such persons, she was gra- 
ciously favoured with deliverance from 
these apprehensions at the end. On 
recovering from an illness which threat- 
ened her life, about twelve months since, 
she wept on returning again from the 
gates of the grave. Her iast illness was 
exceedingly short. On the very Sabbath 
preceding her dissolution, she prepared 
for entering the sanctuary of God, and 
was only prevented by the commence- 
ment of that illness which was destined, 
early on the following Sabbath, to remove 
her to the skies. During the last twelve 
hours her sufferings were severe, but her 
mind was at peace. To one of her faith- 
ful domestics, who inquired what assist- 
ance could be rendered, she replied, 
** Nothing; none can help me, but 
God ;” and added, “I am in the fur- 
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nace now, but I shall come forth as gold.” 
Then lifting her eyes to heayen, she ex- 
claimed, *‘ Come, come!” Her last words 
were an attempt to utter the animating 
exclamation of the Apostle, “ I know in 
whom I have believed,” &c. ; but her 
powers failed, and soon after she fell 
asleep in Jesus. On Tuesday, Dec. 8, 
her mortal remains were deposited in the 
grave of her venerable husband, in Bun- 
hill Fields ; and on the Sabbath following 
a faneral discourse was delivered in Ja- 
maica Row Chapel, by the Rev. G. Rose, 
from Luke ii. 37. ** And she was a widow 
of about fourscore and four years, which 
departed not,” &c., which we hear is 
now in process of publication. 

Died, December the 22d, in the 64th 
year of his age, the Rev. WHutitam 
Newman, D.D. more than 42 years the 
faithful and affectionate Pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Old Ford, Bow. The 
Christian World need not be told his 
worth, or the loss the Church and Congre- 
gation have sustained. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Favours have been received from Rev. Drs. J. P. Smith—Halley—Fletcher—and 


Rafiles. 
Ashton—Joseph Morison—A. Tidman—J. 
Thos. Pinchback—Wm. Chap!in— George 
W. J. Hope. 


Rev. Messrs. G. Rose—T. Gillman—Wm. Henry—R. H. Shepherd—R. 


Woodwark—J. Browne—J. Sutcliffe— 
Smith—B. Kent—W. H. Moreland— 


Also from Messrs. W. A. Hankey—Joseph Proctor—J. Freeman—G. Paul—Thos. 
Marsden—John Courthope—Robert Fletcher—@.A0p40)j¢. 


We beg to invite the attention of authors and publishers to our remarks in the 


article entitled the Editors’ Table. 


The Hymn by Joseph is not adapted to our pages. 


Mr. Thorogood's letter is in type, but we 


are compelled to postpone its insertion. 


As some of our readers have not understood the initials which were prefixed to 
the names of places in our Supplemental Lists, we give the following explanation :— 
C. City or Chapelry, as the name will determine; B. Borough; T. Township; 
H. Hundred ; P. Parish. The population returns having been made out according 
to these ancient divisions, we thought it desirable to indicate them. 


Mr. Pinchback is informed that his name was returned to us by the secretary of 
the county in the place it occupies in our lists; and though we regret the error, we 
cannot take blame to ourselves for its occurrence. 


We thank our friend Mr. Chaplin, and other gentlemen, for the corrections they have 
sent us, which have in no way surprised us. We sent copies of our lists for 1829 
to each county, and in general obtained prompt and ample information ; but a perfect 
list of our body can alone be effected by our county associations making it a matter 
of special business, to which, we can assure them, far more importance ought to be 
atiached, than, we fear, is generally felt. 

We are thankful, however, to find that some of our correspondents can appreciate 
the labour and the value of such documents; and for their encouraging commenda- 
tions we return our sincere thanks. 


_ The importance which the public attach to our labours was indicated by the 
immediate sale of the whole impression, so that our December Magazine is out of 
print. 





